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PREFACE 


2 


The Baroda State Government has initiated a scheme called “ The Maha- 
raja Sayajirao Gaekwad Honorarium Lecture Series” under which an eminent 


` "scholar in any one or more of the following subjects was invited every year to 


deliver a series of lectures at Baroda and he was paid an honorarium of Rs. 
5,000/-. 


I. Poetry 5. Economics 

2. Literature 6. Scientific Research 

3. History 7. Fine Arts 

4. Philosophy 8. Social Service and Social Reform. 


On the merger of the Baroda State with the Bombay State, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under Education Department G. R, No. 9107 dated the 28th 
March, 1950 entrusted the management of these lectures to the Maharaja 
Sayajirao University of Baroda and sanctioned a special recurring grant of 

` Rs. 5,000/- for the purpose. 


Some of the eminent scholars who have delivered lectures under this series 


` are Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Shri C. V. Vaidya, 


Shri K. Natrajana, Dewan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande, 
Dr. S. Dasgupta, Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Dr. ( Mrs.) Sarojini Naidu, Dr. 
R. K. Das, Dr. T. E. Gregory, Sir C, V. Raman, Rao Bahadur K. V. Rang- 
swami Iyengar, Dr. Birbal Sahni, Dr. Sir J. C. Gosh, Professor K. T. Shah and 
Dr. D. N. Wadia. 


The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda invited Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
M.A., Ph.D. to deliver lectures during the year 1953-54 and he was kind enough 
to accept our invitation. He delivered six lectures on “ Ancient Indian Coloni- 
zation in South-East Asia ” under the Chairmanship of Shrimati Hansa Mehta, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, in room 
No;'x of the Faculty of Arts at 5-0 p.m., from the īst to 5th December, 1953. 


On the last day the learned lecturer projected some interesting photo- 
graphs of antiquities illustrating the subject of his discourses. The lectures 
were highly appreciated by the audience for the wealth of information and 
mastery of exposition. 


It is hoped that these lectures will be appreciated by students as well as 


scholars of Ancient Indian Culture. 


“The Maharaja Sayajirao University K. J. MAJUMDAR 
`. of Baroda. - Ag. Registrar. 
. Dated 4th November, 1955. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At the invitation of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda I 
delivered five Lectures on December 2, 1953, and the following days in the 
*'Sayajirao Gaekwad Honorarium Lecture” series. These lectures are now 
published in the form of a book as prescribed in the Sayajirao Gaekwad 
Honorarium Rules. Excepting the addition of footnotes, the lectures are 
published as they were delivered. It was obviously impossible in course of 
these lectures to deal with all the aspects of “ Ancient Indian colonisation in 
South-east Asia ” which formed their subject matter. I have, therefore, con- 
fined myself to a few essential aspects, and discussed, somewhat in detail, only 
a few points on which there seems to have been a great deal of misconception 
in the minds of many scholars. I have already dealt with the subject in 

:. -Several publications, mentioned in the Bibliography. In these lectures I have 
touched only very briefly upon many points of great importance, partly for 


| 
| 
| 


want of space and partly because these have been dealt with in detail in my 
< ` previous publications. I have made a special endeavour to take into account 
all the new discoveries that have taken place since the publication of my books. 


In this connection I may add to the statement made on p. 73 para 3, and 
P. 31, para 4, that all the three verses inscribed on a clay tablet found near 
Keddah ‘‘ have been traced together in a Chinese translation of the Sagaramati- 
bariprchchha, the original of which is not forthcoming" (J G I S, VIII, p. 2). 


I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the authorities of the 
M. S. University of Baroda for the honour they have done me by inviting me 
to deliver these lectures and I am also thankful to the Oriental Institute of 
Baroda for kindly seeing the book through the Press. 


- 


4 Bepin Pal Road 
P Calcutta-26 R. C. Majumdar. 
7th July, 1955. 
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LECTURE I 


THE BACKGROUND OF HINDU COLONISATION 


I am deeply thankful to the authorities of this University for having 
| invited me to deliver the Sayajirao Gaekwar Honorarium Lectures. The 
| : illustrious person with whose name these lectures are associated has now secured 
| a definite place in modern Indian history and will long be remembered as one of 

the most enlightened rulers of Indian States during the British regime. I had 
the rare good fortune of coming into close personal-contact with him during a 
steamer trip from Bombay to Marseilles just a quarter of a century ago, and 
the impression I formed of his frank,and jovial ‘personality during the ten days 
of our travel is still vivid in my mind. I take this opportunity of paying my 
humble tribute of respect to his blessed memory. "The association "of. his 
hallowed name with these lectures as well as the long list of distinguished 
scholars who delivered them in the past adds to the gravity of my task, and 
A. . Iam fully conscious how unworthy I am to discharge the heavy responsibility 
` that lies on my shoulders. I can only ty my best and crave your indulgence 

for my shortcomings, i : 


MAPA s - 


I propose to deliver a course if five lectures on India’ s ‘contact with South- 
n East Asia. As the region covers a wide and extensive area, and the contact 
| was both political and cultural, the subject cannot be treated in detail ina 
| ! ‘systematic manner in course of these lectures; Nor is it necessary to- do so. 
"There are already à few books which give general information in respect of the 
- different countries comprised ‘within the geographical area, and I have myself 
‘written several books and articles on this subject. Ido not wish to traverse 
‘the ground already covered by these publications. I would rather attempt a 
general survey of the whole area, laying special stréss upon those problems and 
‘topics which have formed subjects of special study or keen controversy in recent 
‘years. I would thus make an endeavour to bring up-to-date our knowledge of 
it this important and fascinating subject in some of its aspects, which have recently 
emerged into :importance by new discoveries, researches and discussions. 


aair 


2 It will not be desirable, however, to plunge immediately into thëse prob- 
po lems without a general reference, however brief, to the' important factors 
| ‘which form the background of our study? This is-all the more necessary in 
` ‘view of the fact that the study of the subject is of recent growth, and is still in 
'iteinfancy in our country. It is true that’ archeological discoveries: in: Indo- 
: China and Indonesia, bearing upon India’s contact with these regions, date 
~back to the last. century;- but unfortunately the publications on. the subject, 
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being written in Dutch and French, were but little known to Indians ue p 
generally ignorant of these languages. I still recall that the text o 
Indian History which I had to read in schools emphasised the EROS Gioca 
of Indian culture due to the fact that India lived iu splendid isolation and 


never came into contact with the outside world. We were gravely told in these. 


books that India never influenced nor was influenced by any foreign country. 


These ideas are so deeply rooted in the minds of Indians that even the 
educated section is not quite free from them. The result is that though the 
conception of a Greater India has been promulgated by a handful of Indian 
scholars, during the last thirty years or more, it has not yet made much head- 
way, and the general Indian attitude towards this subject is marked by apathy 


and ignorance. 


I would therefore begin these series of lectures with a brief survey of some 
preliminary points of a general nature, a correct knowledge of which is essential 
to a proper understanding of the subject, viz. India's contact with South-East 


Asia. 


In the first place, it is necessary to define the geographical area which I 
have in view. As is well-known, India's cultural contact extended to wide. 
regions all over Asia. But I propose to deal with only that part of it which 
is now covered by East Indies, Burma, and the Peninsula of Indo-China, exclud- 
ing Tonkin, which, though a part of Indo-China, is excluded from my purview 
‘as its political and cultural contact was with China rather than with India. 


The area, thus defined, falls into two broad divisions, viz. the continen- 
tal plain and the islands. The former is separated from India and China by 
high mountains starting from Central Asia, These throw out parallel ranges of 
hills, called Yomas, running north to south, right across the whole area. The 
valleys enclosed by them are watered by a number of rivers also running north 
tosouth. Beginning from the west these are the Irawadi, with its tributary 
the Chindwin, the Sittang, the Salween, the Menam and the Mekong. The 
first four are in Burma, while the Menam runs through the whole of Siam or 
Thailand as it is called to-day. 


Northern Siam, lying between the Salween and the Upper Mekong, is a 
land of narrow valleys separated by steep longitudinal Spurs rising occasional- 
ly to a height of more than 8,000 ft., but Central Siam is mostly an alluvial 
plain watered by the Menam and a number of smaller rivers, The northern 
part of Malay Peninsula, up to the Isthmus of Kra, is politically part of Siam 
and is generally referred to as Southern Siam. But geographically Mala 
Peninsula extends from the head of the Gulf of Siam to Singapore Strait. Tis 
most characteristic physical features are the long range of gare Zoe 
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running along its whole length, and the ever-green forests, mostly dense jurigles, 
which cover a large part of the country and the major part of which is yet 
untrodden by human foot. 

The country now called Annam, but whose central and southern part ker ee 
was formerly known as Champa, forms the eastern boundary of the area, It is ix 
bounded on the east by the Sea of China and on the west bya chain of hills cover: 
ed with rich forests, This long narrow strip of land between the sea and the 
high mountains, ranging in height from six to eight thousand feet, is further 
intersected by numerous spurs of hills and a large number of small: rivulets | 
issuing from them. The habitable zone of Champa nowhere exceeds seventy | 
miles in breadth, 


The central region, lying between Siam and Annam or Champa, is. to-day ' 
covered by three countries known as Laos, Cambodia and Cochin-China, In 
the ancient times they formed a political unit known as Kambuja-dega from 
which the modern name Cambodia is derived, Through this entire region flows 

- the mighty river Mekong, first along the eastern border of Burma and Siam, 
and the western border of the hilly country. of Laos, and then passing over the A 
Dangrek range enters the plain of Cambodia proper near Khong. From this 

` point the river is enlarged to nearly double its breadth and covers almost the 
whole of Cambodia by its ramifications, Indeed this majestic river played the | 
same part in Kambuja as the Ganga in Northern India and the Nile in Egypt. 
A wide sheet of water connects this river to the vast lake called Tonle Sap, the | 
border of which, known as Angkor region, formed the centre of Kambuja his- | 
tory and culture, From this point of junction, near the modern capital city of | 
Pnom Penh, the Mekong branches off into two wide streams, connected by D; 
numerous cross canals till they both fall into the sea forming the rich delta of 

"Cochin-China. 


The southern part of Malay Peninsula forms the tongue of land by which 
Indo-China projects far into the Indian ocean, between China Sea on the east 
and the Bay of Bengal on the west, The narrow strait of Malacca, separates it 
from the big island of Sumatra lying to its west and south. The very narrow 
strait of Sunda separates Sumatra from the island of Java to its south-east. 
Then follows a series of small islands in a long chain from west to east begin- 
hing with Bali and stretching almost up to New Guinea. To the north of this is 
another chain consisting of the big islands of Borneo and Celebes and thé group 
known as Molucca islands. Further north is another group known as Philippine |^ s 
islands. These islands of varying size, more than six thousand in number, áre 
collectively known by various names such as Indian Archipelago, Malay Archi- 
pelago, Asiatic Archipelago, Indonesia and Insulinde, i : 


Almost all over the geographical area described above, we find settle- 
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ments of the Hindus during the early centuries of the Christian Era. ` The EE 

Hindu is used here in a' very broad sense. It does nos reler to eee Ķ 
as opposed to those 'of heterodox religions like Buddhism an 

ord Hindu is derived from Sindhu, the name 

The Parsis used this name 


Brahmanical, 
Jainism. As is well-known the w 
of the mighty river on the western border of India. Ú 
to denote also the territory lying on the bank of the river, that is to say that 
part of our country which was then known to them. Gradually the name 
Sindhu in its phonetically changed form Hindu came to denote the whole of this 
country. The European forms Indika, India, Inde and the Chinese form Indu 
are all derived from this. The term Hindu, therefore, means the same geograph- 
ical area as India, as well asits people. But the people of this country never 
called themselves by this name before the advent of the Muslims when the 
sharp differences in religion necessitated the use of two'difterent terms to denote 
the two distinct clagses of people. Henceforth the term Hindu came to denote 
the people'of India other than the Muslims.. I have used this term in the same 
sénse, in the absence of a better one, to denote the people of India as a whole 
before the Muslim invasion; The term Indian would be misleading as it would : 
include also the Muslims who had nothing to do with tlie phase of colonisation 
which it is the object of these lectures to describe. 

. Having broadly défined the region where the Hindus set up their colonies, 
it is necessary to discuss the different routes by which they proceeded to these 
‘distant lands. This can be approximately determined by archeological 
evidence, and the Chinese and other literary accounts including local traditions, 


"These routes can be divided into three classes viz. (1) by land; (2) by sea; 


and (3) partly by sea and partly by land. 


From early times, there was a regular trade-route by land between Eastern 
India and China through Upper Burma and Yunnan. We know from Chinese 
chronicles.that in the second century B. C. merchants with their ware travelled 
from China across the whole of North India and Afghanistan to Bactria. 


Through this route came twenty Chinese priests for. whom, according to I-tsing, 
„an Indian king built.a temple in the third or fourth century A. D.. From diff- 


erent points along this route one. could pass to Lower Burma and other parts 


of Indo China, and a Chinese writer, Kia Tan, refers to a land-route between 
Annam and India.! There was a more direct route between Eastern India and 


Burma through Arracan to which reference.is made in the Burmese chronicles, 
- The all-sea route at first lay along the coast from Indian ports to different 
parts of South-east Asia. The two extreme points in India for the departure 
of the vessels were Broach on the west and Tamralipti on the east, and (hero 
were many good harbours between these two, both along the eastern and the 


4 + JA, II-XIII ( rog), p. 46x. 
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western coast. We know detailed accounts of these from the Periplus of the 


Erythraean Sea and Ptolemy. According to the latter, the vessels, bound for 
Malay Peninsula and other ports further beyond, made the coastal voyage as 


far as Paloura, near modern ‘Gopalpur in Ganjam District, and then made a 


direct voyage across the high seas. Having reached Malaya, Peninsula the 
vessels could pass through Malacca Strait tothe different islands of the East 
Indies and the coast of Indo-Chinese Peninsula. But, as in the latter case 
the vessels had to double,the entire length of the Peninsula, many travellers 
got down at the Isthmus of Kra, and, cut across the Malay Peninsula at its 


narrowest point from Takua Pa to Caiya and other places on the opposite , 


coast of the Bay of Bandon. „This is proved by archeological remains round' 
about these places. There is also a; persistent local tradition in favour of-early 
migration of Indians across this route. Persons of an Indian cast of features 
are common on the west coast near Takua Pa, while colonies of Indian descent 
still survive on the coast of the Bay of Bandon and trace the arrival of their 
ancestors from India by an overland route across the Malay Peninsula.?’ 


In addition to the.coastal voyage described above, there must have been 
direct voyages from South India, either through the channel between Andaman 


.and Nicobar Islands or to the south of the latter, making respectively for Takua 


Pa or Kedah in Malay Peninsula, where ancient archaeological remains have 
come to light. 


Similarly vessels from Andhra coast or countries further north could sail 
either along the coast or directly to Tayoy. The travellers landed there and 
then, crossing the mountains by the Pass of the three Pagodas, proceeded to 
the delta of the Menam by the Kanburi river near the banks of which ancient 
ruins have been found at Pong Tuk and Pra Pathom. Further to the north 
there was a practicable route from the port of Moulmein to the town of Raheng 
on one of the branches of the Menam. From the valley of the Menam there 
was a route to the valley of the Mekong across the. plateau via Si Tep where 
very old remains have come to light. 


We may now consider some problems in connectioff. with. the. Hindu 
colonisation in South-east Asia, . The very first. concerns its nature and origin. 


It is a singular fact that in spite of the very large area. and the long duration ' 


of this colonisation it has found no place in any historical recordss@fndia,. nor 
` ; d D es q N : 
can we trace even a faint echo, of. it.in our extensive-literaturei 1€ solitary 


reference in Kautilya's ArthaSastra about sending the, excess population to a! , 


new settlement, of which much has been made by a certain class of writers, is’ 


. 2 This point has been discussed in.detail by Dr. H.G. Q, Wales in Indian 
Art and Letters, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 1 ff. : ENS 
3  Coedés— flats, pp. 54-55. 
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of such a vague and general nature that we cannot reasonably deduce kri it 
any reliable information about colonisation in general, even in India itself, far 
Jess that in a far-off land beyond the boundaries of India.* Indeed so complete 
is the absence of any clear record or reference in this respect, that until evi- 
dence was forthcoming from those colonies in recent time 
try had the remotest idea about flourishing Hindu settlements in those far-off 
regions in the south-east beyond the sea. Not only was there lack of any posi- 
tive evidence, but such evidences as we did possess were rather calculated to 
negative any such idea, The prohibition of sea-voyage and the general aver- 
sion to association with non-Hindus or mlechchhas who were regarded as un- 
clean or impure, are so strongly emphasised in our Smritis that one would na- 
turally rule out the possibility of the Hindus ever crossing the sea and settling 
among the primitive tribes of South-east Asia. 


How are we, then, to reconcile the Indian testimony to the patent fact of 
Hindu colonisation on a wide scale in South-East Asia? The question is not 
easy to answer, but we may offer a hypothetic reconstruction of the whole 
process of this colonisation which will explain the reticence of Indian records 
in this respect. 


In the first place, we must not presume that this colonisation was the 


result of any military expedition, deliberately undertaken by any Indian king 
Mor this purpose.» There. is, of course, no inherent impossibility in such a 
‘view. We. know that the Chola emperors in the eleventh century A. D. fitted 
out naval expeditions and conquered a wide region in Sumatra and Malay 
Peninsula. About 700 years earlier the Gupta emperor Samudra-gupta claimed 
to have exercised suzerainty over “all islands”. Still earlier, the figure of 
Sailing vessels on the coins of Satavahana kings may be taken to indicate their 
supremacy over lands beyond the sea, The specific statement by Megasthenes 
that the Maurya emperor had an organised department for Admiralty brings 
such a maritime expedition within the range of possibility for the period 
after 300 B, C., if not before it. ; 


But while colonisation as a result of political conquest cannot, therefore, 
be altogether ruled out as a theory, it is hardly compatible with the Indian 
evidence or rather lack of it, to which reference has been made above, A 
deliberate scheme of colonisation, sustained by military force from India, would 
necessarily have involved close contact with the motherland, at least for a fairly 


s, no one in this coun- - 


long time. Is it likely that such a prolonged and intimate contact would not 


* Cf. Finot’s criticism in BEFEO, XII, 8( 1-4). 
tā No one has seriously taken the suggestions of K. A. N. Sastri that the 


Pallava king Nandivarman III made conquests d (M Sem 
É s reg A 
R. A, S. XXII—30). q region (J. e Br. 
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have left any trace in our literature 


, at least in: the shape of an improved 
knowledge of the topog 


raphy of this region? But there is no such trace, and, 


even the late Puranas do not seem to indicate any advance in the idea of the 
geography of this region. 


For the same reason the Hindu colonisation does not also seem to be due 


| 
| to any organised private effort on a large scale like that of the Pilgrim Fathers 
| in America, though this is less unlikely than the theory of political conquest. 


It appears more probable that the colonisation was the culmination of 
q what was originally mere adventurous enterprise of individuals or small isolated 
| groups who undertook the risky voyage.for their personal ends, Such voyages 
| were not likely to draw public attention or to create any commotion or excite- 
ment, but nevertheless our literature has kept a faithful account of it in the Z 
for of legends or fables, 


E j There are many references to sea-voyages between Indian ports and / 
Suvarna-bhümi or Suvarna-dvipa, in old popular storiesin the Sanskrit works 
based upon the lost Byihat-katha, as well as in Buddhist "Jātakas, Jain 

| Samarātchcha-kahā and other works. The heroes of most of these stories are 
|. „merchants and, in a few cases, princes, or chiefs in straitened circumstances, 
who wanted to acquire wealth by trade or other means. The Kathākoša relates 
the story of Nāgadatta who went to Suvarņa-dvīpa with five hundred ships in 
order to acguire wealth. The Buddhist works Milindapaiīha and Niddesa also, 
refer to regular trading voyages to Suvarņa-bhūmi. 

I have elsewhere 5 discussed in detail the location of Suvarņa-bhūmi and 
Suvarņa-dvīpa which figure prominently in Indian literature and are also 
referred to in Greek, Latin, Arabic and Chinese writings. There is hardly any 
doubt that they at first denoted, in a vague general way, both Indo-China and] « 
| Indonesia, though in later times either name was applied to denote particular | ' 
| regions in this vast area. 


The folk-literature in India thus clearly refers to regular voyages be- 


i .tween India and South-East Asia and there is no doubt that Indian merchants 
visited different parts of that region for purposes of trade. 


Í The merchants in India, as in other countries, must have been the pioneers 
| in the exploration of South-East Asia. The knowledge and experience gained by 
| them must have induced not only other traders, but also peoples of different cate- 
| gories to follow in their wake. Kshatriya chiefs, dispossessed of their territories; 
| are represented in Jatakas to have betaken themselves to Suvarna-bhümi to try 
their fortune. On the other hand the traditions current in various countries 
of South-East Asia represent individual Kshatriya chiefs of India—princes} 
banished by their fathers, or fleeing from enemies, or directed by supernatural 


5 Suvarnadvipa, Ch. IV. 
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8 
heroes. who founded royal dynasties. We have also 


ing these lands for religious propaganda. 
be taken to be true, but they are not 


agencies—as conquering 
stories of religious missionaries. visit 


These individual stories cannot, of course, 
altogether devoid of historical value. They support the theory, mentioned 


above, that individuals or small groups—merchants, Kshatriya chiefs and re- 


| ligious missionaries—were the pioneers of the Hindu Colonisation in South-East j 


Asia. ' r 
How these individuals, unaided by state or other organizations at home, | 
d not only in establishing their politica] authority over the numerous 


distant lands, but-also in transforming ‘their entire 
Some J 


succeede 


h foreign peoples in such 
l ‘cultural life, is the problem that should next engage our attention. 
| writers, possessing intimate knowledge of primitive tribes in Asia and Africa, 
| have suggested the different stages in this process of Hindu Colonisation on the 
! 'analogy of what happened in later and more recent times when Islam gradually 
| established itself among them. According to this view, which seems highly 
| 


probable, we may reconstruct the process of Indian Colonisation somewhat .as 


7 


"follows :9 
: Two or tliree Indian vessels sailing. together reach a coastal town, The 
new-comers ingratiate themselves into the favour of the local chiefs by costly 
| Or curious presents, their real or pretended knowledge of healing arts, and also 
| magical powers to prevent jlIness or drive away evil'spirits. Some of them 
| assume lofty airs as belonging to royal or noble family and possessing ‘immense 
| wealth. All'these highly impress the ruling chief as well as the common- people 
| who look’ upon the Hindus as'people of superior race. The latter settle down 
i among them, learn their language and marry, the local girls, The leaders of the 
| ! new immigrants naturally select the daughters of thé chiefs or at Jeast girls of 
high family. These wives are soon initiated into the religious and moral ideas and 
beliefs and social customs of their husbands and become instrumental in spread- 
ing. them among the indigenous people. “It is almost a universal law that when 
a higher and a lower type of culture comé into close contact, the latter yields 
to the former. The native wives of the Indians become the best missionaries | 
for the propagation of Hindu "religion 'ánd culture. Gradually the saat 
culture gprs from vie coastal region to the interior, and from one locality to 
another. Ultimately, either the king adopts the Hindu faith, ór some Hind 
sijas! succeeds in winning his favour and marries into awed famil uds 
| assuring the complete triumph of Hindu culture. In some cases the. Hindu 
| Eo < backed by support of Hinduized natives, take advantage of chang- 
Er 3 pat ical situations to seize the royal power. ‘To: explain satisfactorily the 


— < 


-6 Ferrand in JA, 1919, pp. T: Winstedt in 7, 
» pp. 15 ff. Winstedt in J. M 
( cu ee J: al. Br. R. A. S. XII, 
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thorough-going conquest of Hindu culture in all aspects of life, we must assume | 
that the Hindu immigrants included not only merchants, but also Brahmanas " 
and Kshatriyas,-as well aš people following different arts and crafts. It is not 
necessary to suppose that they all came together ; it is more likely that they 
represent successive waves of immigration from India, each being encouraged 
by the good reports about the new settlements carried by the returning emigrants. 
For we must suppose that all the original emigrants did not settle permanently 


in those far-off lands, and while some chose to stay on, others returned home 
after a short or long stay. 


This imaginary picture, based on actual happenings in later times, is 
corroborated by the local traditions current in different Hindu colonies about 
their founders.. The earliest recorded tradition of this nature describes the 
foundation of the Hindu political authority in Cochin-China and South Cam- 
bodia. There was a kingdom in this locality, called Fu-nan by the Chinese. 
Once a follower of orthodox Brahmanical faith, directed by God in a dream, 
came to this kingdom in a trading vessel. The female ruler of this place came 
.to plunder the vessel, but being overawed by the military skill and prowess, 

„ Submitted to the new-comer, who married her and ruled the country. This |, 
Story was recorded by the Chinese in the middle of the third century A. D. and 
must have been current long before that. It is echoed in an epigraphic! < 
record, dated 657 A. D., in reference to the foundation of Bhavapura, the capital 
of Kambuja. We are told that the Brāhmaņa Kaundinya married Soma, the 
daughter of the Nàga king, and from this union sprang the royal family. The j 
‘Chinese form of the name of the hero, viz. Huen-tien, is an exact reproduc- 
tion of Kaundinya, and both the stories are obviously different versions of the 
same, though one refers to Fu-nan, and the other to Kambuja. A.somewhat 
modified tradition about Kambuja ascribes its foundation to a son of king of 
Indraprastha who was banished by his father. He occupied the country by 
defeating the local ruler and then married the daughter of a Nàga ruler who 
extended.the boundaries of his kingdom, Similarly the foundation of Ligor 
in Malay Peninsula is ascribed by tradition to a: descendant of Agoka who 
fled from Magadha, embarked a vessel at Dantapura, and was wrecked on the 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. Finally, we have a story preserved in the chro- 
nicles of Java that the island was first colonised by a prince of Hastinapura | «^ 
who sailed from Gujarat, 


In contrast to all these stories, where the foundation is ascribed to indivi- 
dual heroes, the Burmese.chronicles record a regular military expedition. We 
are.told that Abhirāja, a. prince.of the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu, marched ‘aut! 
with an army. to. Upper:.Burma, founded the city of Sankissa on the Upper SERU 
lrawadi, and set himself up as the king of the surrounding region, It is worthy T 


e 
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urrent from one end of the region to the 
other, such a story is told of the only country where it was not beyond the 
range of possibility, For the military conquest of a region in Upper Burma by 
an Indian chief was not a very difficult operation even in those early days. 


ith the stories of individual Hindu chiefs founding the 


we have also many traditions of small Indian 
Thus according to 


of note that in all these traditions € 


Side by side w 
dillerent colonial kingdoms, 
settlements having developed into important kingdoms. 
traditions current in Pegu Hindu colonists from the country of the lower 
courses of the Krishna and Godavari had, at a remote time, crossed the sea 
and formed settlements in the delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. 
Later, some of these settlers founded the kingdoms of Thaton and Pegu. Similar 
traditions are current about the Hindus from the Kalinga coast having colonis- 


: led Java and other islands. 


These local traditions are mostly concerned with the foundation of polit- 
ical authority, and may be taken to indicate in a general way how the Hindus 
gradually usurped royal power in the various localities, But they do not throw 
‘much light on the-actual process of colonisation and cultural penetration by 


| the Hindus. Some light is thrown on it by the Chinese accounts of the king- . 
‘dom of Tuen-Siun in Malay Peninsula. i 


j On account of its advantageous geographical position, on the sea, it 
.formed a meeting ground between the east and the west. The merchants from 
India and Parthia came here in large numbers to carry on trade and commerce, 
and the local market was frequented every day by more than ten thousand men. 


EEA Chinese-chronicle preserves an account of this place given by an Indian 
-who visited it-in the fifth century A.D. We are told that five hundred Indian 
families of Hu or-probably mercantile class and more than a thousand 
Brāhmaņas lived there.- Most of these Brahmanas permanently settled in the 
‘country with the result that the local people followed their religion and gave 


-them their daughters in marriage. This short but valuable account of-the 


‘kingdom of Tuen-siun fully supports the general process of Hindu colonisation 
'sketched.above. It shows that while trade was the first or the main incentive 
“to colonisation; ‘its character was entirely changed by the missionary zeal of 
-the Brahmanas, i 3 


í Hunan, which exercised suzerain authority over the kingdom of Tuen- 
siun, wes itself an important market town where met the traders from India 
„and China. It was the oldest Hindu colonial kingdom in this region known 
-so far, and the first to build up an empire. It is not unlikely ne is 
result of. the same procéss of colonisation which, we find at work in "o 


‘in Tuemsiun. ` : 
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Having thrown some light on the nature and process of Hindu colonisation 
we may now proceed to discuss its antiquity. 


Reference has been made above to the tradition about the conquest of 
Fu-nan by Brāhmaņa Kauņdinya. This was recorded by the Chinese ambas- 
. sador K'ang T'ai who visited Fu-nan, probably some time between A. D. 245 , 
and 250. Herefers to a number of kings who succeeded Kaundinya. One of these 
died at the advanced age of ninety, and his third successor sent an embassy to 
China in 243 A. D. Kaundinya must have therefore reigned in the first century v 
A. D., if not earlier still. For the present this is the earliest date to which we 
can definitely trace back the foundation of Hindu political authority inl 
Indo-China 


The oldest Sanskrit inscription in Indo.China is engraved on a block of ` is sx 
granite found close to the village of Vo-canh in the province of Khanh-Hoain "° - 
^ South Annam. It records the donation made by a king belonging to the family 
of Šrī- Māra. As this inscription has been referred on palaeographic grounds 
to the second or third century A. D.,” king Sri-Mara must have flourished 
‘some time before it. 


Ptolemy’s Geography, composed in the second century A. D., refers to! 
“many geographical names of Indian origin from Burma to Java. The Buddhist 
canonical text Niddesa, probably composed about the same time, if not earlier, 
similarly contains a long list of place-names of Sanskrit origin which can be] 
located in the same region. 


Reference is made in a Chinese history to an embassy sent to China in 
152 A. D. by Tiao-pien, king of Ye-tiao, Pelliot recognised long ago the 
identity of Ye-tiao wlth Yavadvipa, and Ferrand took the name of the king 
as a Chinese rendering of Sanskrit Deva-varman. If these identifications be 
accepted, we must date back the foundation of a Hindu kingdom in Java to- 
wards the end of the first or the beginning of the second century A.D. at the v 
latest. It may be noted in this connection that the Sanskrit name Yava-dvipa `“ 
also occurs in the Ramayana. 


The discovery of isolated Brahmi alphabets on stones in Burma carries TS 
back the association of the Hindus with this region to the first two centuries N à c 
of the Christian era. According to Chinese chronicles of the third century, pie : 
A.D., a kingdom called Lin-yang, which has been located by some scholars 
in Central Burma, had a Buddhist population of over 100,000 families including 
several: thousand monks, 
The Chinese History of the Liang Dynasty mentions a country called 
Lang-ya-su situated in Malay Peninsula “ which, the people say, was established 


7 This question has been further discussed in Lecture II, 
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is ki - hi 7a on 
more than four hundred years ago.” As this king put a S MP: 
Sanskrit, and the Chinese History deals with the first half of the st c ; ii 
nv S 3 
| A. D., we find here an evidence of a Hindu Colony at the beginning of the 
i . oF) 
| second century A, D. 


of the Christian era the Hindu Colonisation had taken deep root in the soil all 
over the region from Burma in thē nórth to Java and Annam in the south and 
south-east. Thisis also corroborated by the discovery of the images of Buddha 
of Amaravati style, of approximately second or third century A.D., in the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, and Celebes, and on the mainland in Siam and Annam. 


The same conclusion follows from the recent discovery of archeological 
remains of one of the oldest Hindu settlements in Indo-China. This ‘site, with 
the Annamite name Oc-Eo, is situated to the west of Cochin-China, and about 
16 miles from the present coast of the Gulf of Siam.$ 


Archeological discoveries and aerial reconnaissance have shown that there 
are remains of a city which stretched in a rectangle about two miles long by 
one mile broad, covering thus an area of more than two thousand acres, 


The ground is literally stuffed with fragments of pottery whose decoration. 
connects them with pottery found on other prehistoric sites of southern Indo-| 
China and the Malay Peninsula. The shape of this pottery, when a vase is by | 
chance discovered intact, is clearly Hindu in origin. 


"Numerous.beads of rock crystal, carnelian, onyx, amythist and coloured 
glass completely prove the Hindu origin of the culture of Oc-Eo if there were 
not also other finds even more convincing. 


First, there are numerous lead amulets inscribed with Brahmanic symbols, 
and coins of the classic type called ** À soleii” ( decorated with a sun ) 


engraved with inscriptions in an alphabet of Hindu origin, which may be dated 
in the second century A. D. and later periods, ` ` ; 


Second, there are gold ornaments—bracelets, rings, pendants and seals— 


There are also, and above all, hundreds of intaglios and cameos in carne- 
T lian rock crystals or.sardonyx, either with Sanscrit inscriptions or with Hindu- 
Hellenistic ( Graeco-Hindu ) animals, symbols, figures or profiles, [a 


The account that foll 


ows is based on a Lecture by Paul Le ish- 
ed in Sir William Jones Birth Wien a 


Bicentenary Commemoration Volume ( pp. I14 ff), 


zratganj. Lucknow 


The few definite facts, culled above, leave no doubt that by the beginning . 
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This medal enables us to date the remains in the second century 
A. D. Reference may be made ‘in this connection to a Roman lamp at Pong . 
Tuk, in Siam, belonging to the same period. These finds.may. be cor- 
nected with the Journey of a band of musicians and acrobats from Rome to| 
China via Burma. in 120 A. D., and also the. embassy of Marcus Aurelius to} 


` China, about 166 A, D. ` 


The view that the beginnings of Indian Colonisation' in South-East Asia 
should be placed not later than the first century A. D. is‘also supported by the 


| fact that trade relations between India and China, by way of sea, may be traced 


{| 


li 


| 


back to the second century B. C.” As the Chinese vessels did not proceed be- 
yond Northern Annam till after the first centruy A.’D., it:may: bé presumed that 
the Indian vessels plied at least as far'as Annam. even in the second centrüy 
B. C. As the vessels in those days kept close to the coast; we may conclude 
thateven in the second century B: C: Indian mariners "and merchants must 
have been quite familiar with those regions in Indo-China and Malay Archipe- 
lago, "where we find Indian colonies ata later date. It is therefore quite] ` / 
‘probable that Indian colonies‘ were set up in the first century A. D. or even 
earlier. 


The archeological remains at Oc-Eo prove that the site was: originally a 


‘settlement of the neolithic period,-which was directly occupied by the Hindu 


colonists without any gap or intervening period. Such immediate transition 

from Neolithic to Hindu period is also attested by archeological finds in other 

places such as Sa-huynh in Annam, Samrong Seu in Cambodia, Kuala Selinsing; 

in Malay Peninsula, and at Sempaga in the island-of Celebes. All these prove . 
that when the Hindu colonists arrived in this region, they found. the local 

people in that primitive state of culture which may be collectively referred to 

as late Neolithic. is 


This has a great bearing on an important question’ on which there has 
been a great deal of discussion and considerable difference of opinion, viz. 
the culture and civilization of the peoplés with whom the first Hindu Colonists 
in this region came into contact. Without entering’ into’ these controversies 
in detail, I may state here the:main conclusions together with the arguments on 
which they are based. The inference drawn from ‘the -archzeological. evidence 
that the local people werē in a state. of Neolithic’ culture when the 
Hindus first came into contact with. them. cannot be. brushed aside except on 
very strong. positive evidence. Certain Dutch scholars. hold the: view that 
these peoples, specially -those of Java, had:a’ very: high degree of civilization, 
including à knowledge of shadow-play, called Wajang, together with the music 
actompanying it known as gamelan, different kinds of. mette, and the art of 


9 T'oung Pao, XIII (1912), pp: 457-61; THQ, XIV; 380. 
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weaving Batik cloth. This conclusion, based upon a study of the people of 


modern Java, is incompatible with the Neolithic culture, and has not therefore 


found much favour with scholars. The Neolithic culture, evidenced by archzeo- 


logical remains, resembles to a great extent that of non-Aryan peoples in India 
like the Khasis and the Mundas. It has also been held by eminent scholars 
that the languages spoken by these aboriginal peoples of India and those of 
| ‘Indo-China and Indonesia belong to the same stock. It has further been held 
that these aborigines of India, driven by the Aryans and Dravidians, migrated 


to Indo-China and Indonesia, and imposed their authority upon the primitive 
According to this view the Hindu colonisation of 


1 


peoples of those lands. 
E South-East Asia is merely a further eastward extension of the Aryan conquest 


[of India, and was merely a continuation of the process already begun by the 
PIS. i peoples who inhabited India before them. Such a theory, from its very nature, 
Š cannot be regarded as an established historical fact. It has been argued, for 
example, on the other hand, that the early process of colonisation was just the 
reverse, viz. that the peoples of South-East Asia colonised India before the 
Aryans conquered the country and drove them away. But whatever we may 
think of this, there is a general consensus of opinion that the peoples whom 
' the Hindu colonists met in South-East Asia had not developed much beyond 
the state of culture which the Aryan conquerors of India found among the 
ancestors of Khasis and Mundas, and which is still to be found among them. 


PE” EN e M 
Mud ud car e o a Mn Dee 


| But these primitive peoples were not savages or barbarians, and we may | 
| get some idea of their culture by a study of their languages and of the manners | 
b and customs of their descendants who still live in hills and dales unaffected 

by later civilisation. They cultivated banana, sugarcane, cucumber, etc, and I 
also probably rice. They were fond of hunting and fishing and tended buffaloes, i 


h 

I : 

i pigs, and probably also cows, for meat and mil i | 
| wood and rattan and knew the use of i i "S er v | 
| of iron, €y wore barks of trees, though 

| some of them knew the art of weaving. They knew the art of navigation and J 
; the elementary kn i ees 

y knowledge of astronomy necessary for it, Their religion was 


| animism pure and simple. 
Š : This Picture is only true in a general way, for there must have beei 
variations in different localities, For example, we have the Positive stat 
| > in Chinese records that the people of Fu-nan, both men and wom Pt 7. 
about naked until the Indian settlers taught them the use of cl < bus 
indicates that some elements in the population were in a more i: a eA 
than the above picture would Suggest. It is also a warning MU 


2 ready assumption of a high de i 
) gree of culture in tl iti 
j the Hindu colonists settled. MD ja pēs 


Bu E. : 7 
t while it is necessary to admit variations in the degrees of culture 


j. Lucknow 
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among the different communities whcm the Hindu colonists met,it is not easy 
to make an assessment of their individual nature or worth either qualitatively 
or quantitatively. The récent attempt in this direction by H. G. Wales seems| 
to be too speculative to be of much historical value, and will be discussed later.! 


Wales, and others who think like him, seem to be obsessed with the; att 


great importance of the Neolithic culture of the peoples with whom the-Hindu 
colonists first came into contact, and attach a far greater value to it in their 
historical evolution than the influence ‘which centuries of close and intimate 
contact with the Hindus had exercised upon them. This conscious or uncon- 
scious attempt to exaggerate the local factor and belittle the importance of 
Hindu element, and thereby change the entire conception of the value and im-| 
portance of Hindu culture in’ South-East Asia, seems to be a characteristic of! 
certain classes of writers. 


Finally we must refer to two questions of'a speculative nature in connec- 
tion with Hindu Colonisation which have aroused great interest and provoked 
much discussion. The first relates to the cause or causes of the Hindu Colonisa- 
tion. Reference has been made above to the probable stages of this colonisation, 
beginning with motives of trade and ending in political and cultural conquest. 
Some scholars, however, seek to particularise a few definite waves of migration 


from India and assign causes to the same. They hold that as the Aryan 


conquest drove the pre-Aryan settlers of India towards the countries beyond 
the sea in the east and south-east, the Hindus, too, were forced to migrate there 
in large numbers by political events in later times. The first wave of Hindu 
Colonisation in the early centuries of the Christian era is attributed by them 
to the invasion of India by the foreign hordes such as the Greeks, Sakas and 
Kushāņas. A second wave of Hindu colonisation, inferred from certain tradi- 
tions and the simultaneous rise of a number of Hindu states testified to by 


Sanskrit inscriptions, is explained by Samudra-gupta's conquest of the Deccan | 


leading.to a wholesale migration of coastal people.!? 


It is to be remembered, however, that the conquests of the foreigners in 
the early centuries of the Christian era hardly affected the area beyond Banaras 
and spent their force long before that. There was ample space in India itself 
for the refugees to take shelter, and it is therefore difficult to regard the foreign 
conquest as a sufficient cause, by itself, for a large scale migration to.a distant 
land beyond the sea. Similarly, the conquest of Samudra-gupta in the south 
was more an assertion of suzerainty than any actual subjugation. Even the 
defeated kings'were restored to the throne. So, here again, we cannot conceive 
this conquest as a sufficient cause for a large migration of princes and peoples. 
Further, though military defeats may operate in some cases as a sufficient 


10 H. G. Q. Wales—The Making of Greater India, pp. 24 ff, 
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cause for migration, we need not specify any particular incident or period. as 
‘specially favourable to such a contingency,..for internecine wars and foreign 
invasions are almost constant factors in Indian history. Similar objections 
may: be urged against the causes of other waves of periodical emigration ( wars 
of the Palas, Pallavas etc.) suggested by some other scholars. 

. À French savant has suggested, that the progress of Buddhism gave a 

"great impetus to the Indian colonisation by the abolition of caste distinctions 
and the removal of the notion of untouchability which stood in the way of an 
orthodox -Hindu's sojourn in foreign lands. As an evidence he cites the 
discovery of Buddhist images of an early date in the different colonies. 


This view, too, does not rest on a strong basis. In the first place the 
influence of Buddhism on the social condition and ideas of the laity, as opposed 
to the monks, is very imperfectly known. While it is true that caste distinc- 
tions and untouchability were unknown among the Buddhist monks, it is 
difficult to say how far the lay Buddhist community followed theirexample. The 
very fact that the caste-system not only continued, but assumed greater and 
greater rigidity during the very period that Buddhism was a dominant force in 
India, does not lend countenance to this view. 


Further, it is a well-known fact that compared with Brāhmanical religion, 
| Buddhism had a very feeble hold in South-East Asia. This is clearly proved 
' by epigraphic records and images actually found. - The discovery of early 

Buddhist images does not prove:the contrary, or even that the first colonists 
were Buddhists. For even in India itself the practice of making images was 
more in vogue among the Buddhists in the early period than among-the 
followers of Brāhmanical religion, and it has even been suggested that the latter 
adopted it in imitation of the former. It is natural, therefore, that,as in India, 
Buddhist images would be more predominant than the Brahmanical images 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. But the oldest epigraphic 
records certainly prove the dominance of Bráhmanical cults. Mention may be 


made of the fact.that the dominance of Buddhism in the Hindu colonies . 


in Central Asia, known from literary sources, is also clearly proved by archaeo- 
logical remains, In South-East Asia, on the other hand, the archeological 
‘remains clearly prove the dominance of Brahmanical religion. It is true that 


„Supplied the chief stimulus to the Hindu colonisation there. If we have to 
FBivē credit to any particular religion, it tightly belongs to both Brahmanical 


% fend Buddhist sects and, on the whole, :the.balance would probably incline to 
; the former. : cie . Pc 
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! Far more plausible causes for the Hindu colonisation are the improvements 
in navigation particularly in the art of constructing large vessels which could 
carry six or seven hundred passengers. Of this we have clear evidence in 
Chinese texts. According to these texts, no Chinese vessels plied in the Indian 
‘Ocean at the beginning of the Christian cra, but products of the western. 
countries reached China by way of sea at the beginning of the first century 
B.C. and probably even somewhat earlier. We gather from a text of the first 
century A. D. that even then Chinese merchandise, and probably also Chinese 
merchants, had to be transhipped to the vessels of the barbarians which were 
big enough to carry six or seven hundred passengers. Who these barbarians 
were, has not been specified, and there is no reason to think, as some European 
scholars do, that they were Persians, or that the technique of building large 
vessels originated in Persian gulf.!2 Asa matter of fact, the known facts would 
certainly favour the presumption that the knowledge of the maritime develop- 
ments referred to above should also be credited to the Indians, although we 
have no evidence from Indian sources. It is, however, easy to understand 
how such arts, even if they originate in certain countries, are quickly learnt by 
other countries in close contact with them. We know that, partly due to this 
reason and partly to the discovery of monsoon-winds by Hippalus, to be noted 
below, there was a large increase in the volume of trade and navigation between 
western countries and India in the early centuries of Christian era. We may 
hold that for similar reasons India, too, had developed her trade in the east 
about the same period, and this satisfactorily explains the beginnings of Hindu| 
Colonisation in South-East Asia during the early centuries of the Christian era.| 


The second question concerns the particular localities in India which 
supplied the Hindu colonists. The view that only the Indians of Malabar and | 
Coromandel Coasts colonised South-east Asia by the sea-route was held by 
eminent scholars. In a book published more than twenty-five years ago, 
I combatted this view and tried to prove that North India, through the port 


Ba N. K. Sastri (ZHQ, XIV. 387) refers to the passage of Pelliot. 
Houang-Che, the last point of the journey (in the above text ), is identified by 
Ferrand with Kanchi; thus South India had relations with China in 2nd Cen-| 
tury B.C. Reference may also be made to the find of a Chinese coin in Mysore 
whose dates are variously suggested to be 138 B. C., 502 A.D, 886 A. D.; the, 
first appears more probable. 


Cf. also Suvarnadvipa 1. 70, f. n. 2. 
1? Coedés—Etats, p. 44. But Pelliot who first notices this passage says 


thate these big vessels were known to Persians, Indians and Chinese ( Etudes | 
Asiatiques, II. 255-7). For the account of the Chinese navigation, cf. Pelliot | 
in T’oung Pao, XIII, 457; Ferrand in J4, 11, 13, pp. 451 ff. 
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i i i isati ; e has been 

of Tamralipti in Bengal, had a fair share in this colonisation. dud rs 

NE l i Pr ilakanta Sastri 

much discussion on this point, and my esteemed friend Prof. Nilaka Sa 
‘has opposed my view. This has led an eminent French scholar to remark, 


arecent publication, that the Hindu scholars do not take a positive or NEU 
view of the subject, and according as they belong to Madras or Colonie rey. 
attribute to the Tamil land or Bengal the honcur of having colonised Greater 
India.18 Although I do not regard this criticism a just one, it becomes a some- 
what delicate task for me to discuss the problem. But nevertheless I cannot 
altogether avoid this discussion, and therefore state below the imponan dala 
which must be taken into consideration before arriving at any conclusion, 


It is a well-known fact that in early times the ships normally kept within 

sight of the shore and we know from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, that it 
was not until Hippalus’s discovery of the monsoon winds, some time about 42 
A. D., that there was any direct voyage from the western countries. tv the 
Indian coast. The same book, Periplus, does not clearly refer to any direct 
ivoyage between South India and the Malay Peninsula, but describes the coastal 
voyage from South India up to the Ganga, and then mentions the Malay 
Peninsula as near the mouth of this river. This hardly leaves any doubt that 
normally the voyage was all along the coast. This view is confirmed by Ptolemy 
who locates the apheterium, or the point of departure for ships bound for 
(Malay Penensula, immediately to the south of Paloura (near Gopalpur in 
Orissa). He evidently means that this is the point from where tlie vessels 
bound for Malay Peninsula “ ceased to follow the littoraland entered the high 
seas." If, therefore, the normal course of the voyage between India and 
South-East Asia lay along the entire eastern coast, we.cannot presume, except 
on very strong grounds, that only the people of Malabar and Coromandel took 
advantage of this long and tedious journey, and the people of North India 
merely looked on as idle spectators while the South Indian vessels passed 
through Paloura and Tamralipti ( Tamluk in Bengal), two excellent ports of 
embarkation at their disposal, the reputation of which goes back to the time 
of the Buddhist canonical literature, As mentioned before, the Jātakas And 
other texts, both Buddhist and Jain, refer to persons from various parts of 
North India sailing from Tamralipti to Malay Peninsula and other localities 
beyond the sea, : 


More positive evidence is furnished by the Chinese texts of the third. cen- 
tury A.D. We know from these that a trader from Western India reached Fu- 


nan EO the second quarter of the third century A.D. Having learnt from him 
detailed account of India, Fan Ch is 


tions as an ambassador to India 
19 Coedčs—Efats, PP. 55-6. 


an, the king of Fu-nān. sent one of his rela-, 
+ The latter embarked at Teu-ki-li, probably 
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the famous port of Takkola, reached the mouth of the Gañga, and then proceed- 
ed up the river for about 1000 miles, Now this account shows that the trader 
from Western India made a coasting voyage up to the mouth of the Ganga, 
which was in active intercourse with South-east Asia. If a direct voyage bet- 
-ween South India and this region was quite familiar, and South India played 
the dominant role in this colonisation, the West Indian trader would not have 
proceeded to the mouth of the Ganga, and the king of Fu-nan, who got all his 
information about India from this trader, would have probably sent his 


embassy to South India rather than to North India. In any case, it is/ 


certainly worthy of note that the first definite account that we possess of a 
political and maritime intercourse between India and South-East Asia refers 
to North and not South India, and implies the absence of any direct voyage 
between South India and South-East Asia, 


We may briefly refer to a few other points bearing upon this problem. In 
the first place, we have various traditions current among the Hindu colonies 
regarding the locality from which their founders came. Nearly all of these refer 
to North India as their home, 

Secondly, the Indian place-names which were adopted in the colonies 
belonged both to South and North India. 

Thirdly, the alphabets which are used in the early inscriptions in these 
colonies do not show any South-Indian characteristics, and appear to be of 
North Indian origin. ^ 


Lastly, the architecture and sculpture of the colonies show equally the ' 


influence of both North and South India. It may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that the storied roofs of temples in these colonies have been regarded by 
all European scholars as being derived from the Pallava style of architecture, 
and this has been advanced by them as the most important argument in favour 
of the South Indian origin of the Hindu Colonies, But they have mostly ignor- 
ed the fact that the same style was prevalent in North India in much earlier 
time. This point will be fully discussed in a subsequent lecture dealing with 
architecture. 


It is perhaps not also quite irrelevant to the point at issue that the, 


Baudhāyana Dharma-Siitra, while forbidding sea- voyage, permits it to Northern- 


| ers, on the ground that it was customary among them, 


Some of the arguments advanced in support of South Indian origin of the 
Indian colonists appears to be very weak. Thus Coedés mentions, with ap- 
. proval, the prominent role of the Kaundinya clan in South India originally sug- 


1 I propounded this view in BEFEO, XXXII. 127. For further con. | 


troversy cf. Ibid, XXXV, 233; J. Or. Res. X. 191; XI (51,175 Yo 
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gested by B. R. Chatterji. The passages referred to by the latter mention only 
Kaundinya-goíra.5 It is well-known that these golra-names are really traced 
to mythical personages and have nothing to do with historical figures. It is as 
logical to locate Kaundinya in South India on this ground as to look for sage 
Bharadvaja in South India because the Pallavas belonged to the Bharadvaja-- 


28 
| 
I 
l 


golra. 
On the whole, the only fair conclusion seems to be that the credit of colo- 
nisation in South-East Asia belongs to India as a whole, and that while it is 
| difficult to allot due shares to different parts of India, there is nothing to sup- 
\ port the current view that South India had played the dominant part in it. 


| 
| 
| 


- | 
- 
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LECTURE II. 


THE FIRST PHASE OF HINDU COLONISATION 


In the preceding lecture we have traced the beginnings of Hindu 
Colonisation in South-east Asia, and given a brief account of the country and 
the peoples with whom it came into contact. As we have seen, these peoples 
had not yet emerged from the neolithic culture, and there is no evidence that 
they had developed the idea of state beyond the stage of primitive tribal 
organisation. All these were changed by the Hindu colonists. The essential 
elements of Hindu culture were absorbed by the peoples, and kingdoms, both 
big and small, were established throughout the region, It is beyond the scop 
of the present lecture to deal separately with the history of these kingdoms; 
and I propose to confine myself to a general review of the first five hundred 
years of Hindu Colonisation. i 


The oldest Hindu colonial kingdom in this region, of which we possess 
any definite evidence, was established in the delta and lower valley of the 
Mekong river. The Chinese texts call it the kingdom of Fu-nan, This is the 
modern pronunciation of two Chinese Syllabic characters which were pronounc- 
ed in the old days of the T’ang dynasty as biu-nam, This isa Chinese trans- 
cription of the old Khmer word buam, modern phnom, meaning mountain, 
The rulers of this country called themselves ‘king of the mountain’, parvata- 
bhūpāla or Saila-rája in Sanskrit,! and Kurun bnam in Khmer, from which the 
Chinese derived the name of the country. 


The old capital of Fu-nan was probably Vyādhapura, ' the city of hunter’, 
mentioned in a later inscription. The Chinese call it T'o-mu which is perhaps 
a transcription of the Khmer word dmak or dalmak which has the same mean- 
ingas Vyādhapura. The location of this city is not definitely known. Pelliot 


1 According to L. Finot J.A. CCX, 486; Melange S. Levi, 203) Fu-nan 
corresponds to Kurun bnam t.e. king of mountain, a title which he identifies 
with the expression $arvatabhüpala referred to in the Han Chei Temple Inscrip- 
tion (No. 12, v. ro). As Coedes has drawn important conclusions from this by 
way of associating the Sailendras with Fu-nan ( JGIS, I. 67) it is necessary to 
point out that the expression $arvata-bhüpalan means kings of mountains 7. e, 
hilly regions and may be taken in a general sense without reference to any 
particular king, far less that of Fu-nan. The same thing may be said of the 

expression Saila-raja in the unpublished inscription of Kuk Prah Kot, referred 
to by Coedes. 
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it with Angkor Borei, but Coedes places it further to the north-east, 


' identified alled Ba Phnom, 


on the other side of the Mekong, at the foot of the hillock c d 
near the village of Banam, and thinks that these two placename: Te 
preserved the memory of the ancient name of the kingdom. asais to e 
History of the Liang Dynasty the capital city was about roo miles? from the. 
sea. This is approximately the distance between Ba Phnom and ied miese 
archæological remains, described in the preceding lecture, seem to indicate that | 
it was an emporium of the foreign traders, if not the actual port itself. 1 


Reference has already been made to the tradition according to which i 
this kingdom was founded by a Brahmana named. Kauņdinya who defeated and 
married the Naga princess Soma. This tradition was:first recorded by the i 
Chinese ambassador K’ang Tai who visited Fu-nan between A.D. 245 and 250, Í 
and wrote a short account of the kingdom. We learn from this that Kaundinya i 
was succeeded by his son and grandson, and one of his successors, called by the i 
Chinese Huen P’an huang, died at the advanced age of ninety. His son and 1 
successor left the cares of government to his general Fan-che-man who was 
elected king by the people after the death of his master. | 


A great deal of importance attaches to this king. As his successor sent 
an embassy to China in A.D. 243, Fan-che-man must have reigned about the 
/first quarter of the third century A.D. This is the first fixed point in the 
chronology, not only of Fu-nan, but also of the Hindu colonisation in South- | 
east Asia. For, from the details noted above regarding the history of Fu-nan | 
since its foundation by Kaundinya, his reign cannot be placed later than the 
first century A.D, As the Hindu Colonists reached almost the furthest point 
in Indo-China and established a kingdom there in the first century A.D., we 
must push back the beginnings of intercourse between India and South-east 
Asia considerably before this period to the centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era. 


Fan-che-man was a powerful ruler and a great conqueror. He built 

up a powerful navy and attacked the neighbouring kingdoms. Ten of these 

States, lying within a distance of about a thousand miles,? became vassals 
of Fu-nan. Fan-che-man assumed the title “ Great king of Fu-nan” which he 


fully deserved, and he may be regarded as the founder of the first Hindu colonail 
empire in South-east Asia, 


Ë 2 3 . 
| : 500 li. according to the Chinese account. The Z is equivalent to about 
1/6 of a mile ( Watters—On Yuan Chwnag ). 

Coedes takes a li to be e 


( Elats, p. 71 f. n. 3 ). 
* Five or six thousand /; ( see preceding note ), 


quivalent to 576 metre 7, e. one third of a mile— 
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The vassal states of Fu-nan are named in the Chinese text, but they Kaq E 
cannot all be identified with any degree of certainty. One of these, K’iu-tu, | pm 
has been taken to correspond to Kattigara of Ptolemy and located in Cochin- 
China. Another, Tien-Suen, mentioned in the preceding lecture, must have 
been in the Malay Peninsula. On the whole, considering the Chinese statement 
ábout-the extent of Fan-che-man's conquests, his empire may be said to have 


comprised nearly the whole of Siam and Cambodia and :parts of Laos and! 
Malay Peninsula. 


The history of Fan-che-mau proves the existence of quite a large number 
of states in South-east Asia about this time. From other sources also we know 
the names of Hindu colonial kingdoms dating back to: this early period. - It 
is not unlikely that most of the vassal states of Fu-nan, if not all of them, 
were Hindu Colonies. 


' But before.we refer to them, we may continue the history of Fu-nan; 
After the death of Fan-che-man the throne was usurped by his nephew and 
general Fan-chan.^ He sent an embassy to India, and the ruler of India also 
sent.am embassy in return. Fan-chan also sent an embassy to China in A.D.| 
243. Fu-nan thus: entered into political relations with the two powerful 

` kingdoms of his time. . 


Fan-chan was assassinatéd by Fan-Chang, who in his turn was also 
murdered by his general Fan Siun. During his reign two Chinese ambassadors 


jbooks on Fu-nan, and K'ang T'ai also recorded a brief account of India as 
Y reported by Chen-song. 


Fan Siun sent no less than four embassies to China between A.D. 268 and 
287. Nevertheless, in alliance with the ruler’ of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Champa, he led incursions into the Chinese province of Tonkin. 


f - For nearly three quarters of a century, we do, not hear anything further 
of Fu-nan from the Chinese texts, The mext reference is to an embassy from 
Fu-nan sent by Tien-chu Chan-tan. As Tien-chu is the Chinese name for India; 
the royal name has been interpreted as Hindu (i.e., Indian) Chandana. 
Accordirig to S., Levi, the name and designation of the king indicate that he 
came from India and belonged to the Kushana family. He thinks that áfter^ 
the Kushāņas- were ousted by Samudra-gupta, some members of the royal 
family might have migrated to the over-sea colonies to try their fortune. But 
all this seems to be too speculative for purposes of sober history. . 

cA 4 


Not long after the usurpation of Chandana we hear of the arrival.ofra 
Brahmana from India named Kaundinya.. Directed: by a supernatural voice to 
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24 
go and rule in Fu-nan, he reached this kingdom through P'an-p'an, a locality 
in the Malay Peninsula. The people of Fu-nan elected him king, and he 


introduced Indian laws, manners and customs. 


This tradition is of more than passing interest. In the first place nobody 
can mistake its resemblance to the older legend of the first Kaundinya. We 
are told that this second Kaundinya came directly from India, and we may 
presume that the same was true of the first Kaundinya, though this is nowhere 


clearly stated. 


ng this second Kaundinya has every claim 
ality. His story undoubtedly proves that 
there was a fresh wave of Indian Colonisation which was probably much stronger 
than the first and exercised greater influence upon the culture of the people. It 
is said of the first Kaundinya that he found his wife, the Naga princess Soma, 
in a nude state, and made her wear clothes. But it was long before the peo- 
The Chinese ambassador K’ang T’ai, who visited 
Fu-nan about the middle of the third century A.D., observed that the men | 
went about naked but king Fan Siun stopped this indecent habit. It would | 
thus appear that in spite of the efforts of the first Kaundinya, Indian culture 
did not make any deep impression upon the people for nearly three or four | 
centuries till a fresh wave of Indian colonists attained greater success about the 

end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century A.D. As will be noted later, 

a strong wave of Indian culture swept over nearly the whole of South-east Asia Ë 


about this period. 


Put in a proper historical settir 
to be regarded as an historical person 


ple gave up the old habit. 


It may be noted that all the kings of Fu-nan beginning from Fan-che- 


| man, who succeeded the last descendant of the first Kaundinya, up to the 
| accession of Hindu Chandana, had Fan as part of their names. It is generally 
i i supposed that this was the Chinese transcription of * Varman ’, the usual name- 
| ending of a Kshatriya in India. Recently a scholar‘ has suggested that it 


was an ethnic title, denoting an indigenous person as opposed to a Hindu 
immigrant. According to this theory the Hindu colonisation spent its force 
I añd there was a revival of indigenous influence at the beginning of the third 
Century A.D. This continued for two centuries tilla fresh wave of colonisa- 
tion, under Kaundinya IL, planted the Hindu culture once again. 


A Whatever we may think of the theory as a whole, specially the new 
| I erpretation of Fan, there seems to be no doubt that there was a set-back to | 
I Hindu culture and revival of some obnoxious indigenous habits and practices | 
„during the third and fourth centuries A.D. But the Hinduism introduced by 


+ R, Stein in Bull. Centre Sinol, Pekin, cf, Coedes Etats, p. 71, f. n. 1. 
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Kaundinya II took deep root in the soil, and continued in unabated „strength, 
till it transformed the indigenous culture almost beyond recognition. . 


Henceforth the rulers of Fu-nan had clear Sanskritic names, The name 


3 of King Ch'e-li-t'o-pa-mo who sent embassies to China in A.D. 434, 435 and 438, 
is obviously a Chinese transliteration of an Indian name like Sri-Indra-varman 


Or Sreshtha-varman. The next king, mentioned in Chinese sources, is called 


Cho-ye-pa-mo, whose family name was Kaundinya. The Chinese form evident- | 


ly stands for Jaya-varman, who was a descendant of Kaundinya II. 


This Jaya-varman is the earliest king of Fu-nan whose name occurs in 
Sanskrit inscriptions to which reference will be made later. His reign, extend- 
ing at least from A D. 484 to 514, marks the beginning of what may be called 
the truly historical period of Fu-nan, as we know a great many details about 
him and can trace tlie continuous history of the country up to modern times. 


Before doing so, however, we must take note'of other Hindu kingdoms 
that flourished during the period under review. i 


The Hindu kingdom nearest to Fu-nan and most closely associated with 
it was Kambuja. It was originally a small kingdom; 'occupying the territory 
round Vat Phu hill near Bassac in Laos, in the north-eastern corner of 
Cambodia. According to local tradition it was founded by Kambu Svayam:! 


bhuva, a king of Aryadega i.¢., India, Grieved at the death of his wife Mera, 


whom the great God Siva himself gave to him, he betook himself to the wild 
desert of Cambodia in order to put an end to his life, but met there a Naga 
king equally devoted to Siva. He married the daughter of the Naga king 
who, by his magic power, turned the arid land into a beautiful country like 
Aryadega, 

It would appear that unlike the Hindu colonists of Fu-nan those of 


Kambuja probably came by an overland route through Siam and Laos. 
The earliest historical kings of Kambuja were Sruta-varman and his son| 


> Sreshtha-v arman who founded a royal family. The rulers of this family are’ 


said to have delivered their country from bondage. This obviously means that 
Kambuja was originally subordinate to another power, and one or more descend- 
ants of Sreshtha-varman succeeded in throwing off the yoke. There is hardly 
any doubt that Fu-nan was the suzerain power. But we do not know either 


the date of the foundation of Kambuja or its conquest by Fu-nan and libera- 


tion from her yoke. It had probably freed itself from the yoke of Fu-nan 
before the middle of the sixth century A D. when king Bhava-varman acquired 


it aad founded a new royal family. 


To the east of Fu-nan and Kambuja lay the Hindu kingdom of Champa 
in the central and southern part of what is now called Annam. We have no 
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| direct or definite evidence of the foundation of Hindu Colonies in this region, 
such as we possess about Fu-nan in the Chinese accounts. But there ene very 
important considerations in favour of the view that the Hindu Colonies were 
established in the province of Quang Nam about the ñrst century A.D. The bae 
itory immediately to its north, comprising Tonkin, [ormed a parr of the Giles 
empire and was ruled by one or more Governors. We learn from the Chinese 

ion was attacked by a 


in A.D. 137 the southern part of this reg 


sources that by 
ad great difficulty in in- 


band of barbarians called Kiu-lien and the Governor h 
an indigenous official of Siang-lin, named 


ducing them to retreat. In A.D. 192, 
revolted and founded a 


Kiu-lien, in the southern part of the Chinese territory, 
This may be a geographical or ethnic 


he Chinese historians henceforth designat- 


name, but it was by this name that t 
hough written 


ed the Hindu kingdom of Champa. The common name Kiu-lien, t 
in different characters, seems to connect the inroad of A.D. 137 with the success- 


ful rebellion of A.D. 192. 

It is evident that the local people, who are called Chams after the name 
of the kingdom, Champa, were infused with a fresh vigour and new life in the 
first century A.D., and there is hardly any doubt that it was due to the settle- 
ment of Hindu Colonists among them. This is proved by the discovery in this 


, region of a fine bronze image of Buddha of the Amarāvati school datable in the 


second or third century A.D. The scholars are unanimous in their view that 
|the kingdom of Siang-lin, founded by Kiu-lien in A.D. 192, was the nucleus of 
the Hindu kingdom of Champa. It is interesting to note that in A.D. 280 the. 
Chinese governor reported that the kingdom of Lin-yi touched the frontiers of 
Fu-nan in the south, that the peoples of the countries were allied, and far from 
submitting to China, they made incursions against the Chinese territory. This 
seems to indicate that the two neighbouring Hindu Colonies of Fu-nan and 
|Champa maintained a close political association and acted in concert against 
their common enemy China. 


It is not easy to form a clear idea of the common boundary between 'Fu- - 
nan and Champa in the -third century A.D. The most important evidence in 
this respect is an inscription engraved on two faces of a block of granite, found 
close to the village of Vo-Chanh, near Nha-trang in the province of Khanh- 
Hoa, in Southern Annam. The inscription is composed in Sanskrit and 
written in an Indian script of the second or third century A.D.5 As very 
little remains of the first seven lines of the record, and portions af es lines 


5 Champa, Ins. No, 1. 
g Dur 
This is the generally accepted date. But Dr. D. C. Sircar refers thc 


inscription to the fourth century A. D. ( /GIS, VI. 53). Cf. also IHQ, XVI 
484; XVII, 107 for controversy over the date, | | 
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are also lost, it is difficult to understand its real purport. The extapt portion | 
refers to the royal family of Sri Mara and records some donations to friends and 
kinsmen by a king of this family, The personal name of the king nowhere „ 
appears in the portion preserved but reference is made to his assembly (sadasi ) 

- and his first conquest ( prathama-vijaya ). 


As we have independent evidence of the foundation of the kingdom of 
Champa in A.D. 192, and Vo-Chanh is situated in a region which formed a well- 
known centre of this kingdom throughout the historical period, Sri-Mara was 
naturally taken to be the first historical Hindu king, if not the actual founder, 
of the Hindu kingdom of Champa. But Finot propounded the view that 
the region round Vo-Chanh was a vassal state of Fu-nan, and Coedes further ^-- 
improved upon it by identifying Sri-Mara with king Fan-che-man of Fu-nan, 
mentioned above. 

We should remember in this connection that the kingdom of Champa was 
sufficiently strong and enjoyed a great deal of prestige in Chinese eyes even 
during the first half of the third century A.D. Some time between 220 and 230 
A.D. the king of Champa sent an ambassador to the Chinese governor of Tonkin 
on the invitation of the latter. In A.D. 248 the Cham navy attacked Tonkin, 
ravaged several towns, including even the provincial capital, and defeated the 
fleet that was sent against it. At last a treaty was concluded by which a 
portion of the Chinese domain corresponding to modern Thua Thien was ceded 
to Champa. Similar Cham aggressions were carried on from A.D. 270 to 280, 
this time in alliance with Fu-nan, and the Chinese were reduced to great straits. 


- Champa was a long narrow strip of territory, whose breadth nowhere 
exceeded sixty or seventy miles. Bereft of its southern part it would be 
reduced to too small a size and its natural resources would be very poor. It is 
to be seriously considered whether such a petty kingdom, confined to the cen- 
tral part of Annam, could carry on a protracted struggle against the Chinese, 
as mentioned above, and maintain diplomatic relations on a basis of equality 
with both China and Fu-nan. 


It is also to be remembered that the region round Vo-Chanh, under the name 
Kuthara, formed an integral part of Champa down to the latest days of her: 
history, and Kambuja laid no claim to it even in the heyday of its glory. 
Until therefore very convincing argument is brought forward we should regard 
Šrī Màra as a ruler of Champa. No such evidence is, however, forthcoming. 
The theory propounded by Finot was put forward merely as a possibility, ? and 
he admitted later, that his theory was as likely as the current view that Š;il 


=S Mara was a Hindu king of Champa.? The identification of Fan-che-man and 


7 JA, CCX. 486. 
8 BEFEO, XXVIII. 287. 
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ŠSrī-Māra was proposed by Coedes simply on the ground that the former 1s 
known to have made extensive conquests. This is, however, a very weak 

is not, correctly speaking, a 


ground, and Coedes himself admits that ‘man’ 
Mara’, though this does not seem to be impossible. ° 


rst Hindu king of Champa, Š 


re, recognise Šrī-Māra as the fi 
to have been the found- 


and as he is definitely said in the Vo-Chanh inscription 
er of a royal family, he may be identified with Kiu-lien, mentioned in the 


: s : - : x 
Chinese account as having founded an independent kingdom in A.D. 192. 
ig the Hindu kingdom of 


art, if not the whole, of Southern Annam. 


We may, therefo 


ames of several kings of Champa. 


The Chinese history has preserved the n 
expansion towards the north at 


They steadily pursued the aggressive policy of 
the cost of the Chinese province, and by the middle of the fourth century A.D., 
the northern boundary of Champa was carried to the Hoan Sonh mountains, 
the furthest limit it ever reached. But the Emperor of China was not likely to 
suffer, in silence, these aggressions from a small state like Champa, and pro- 
tracted fights between the two marked the subsequent history of Champa. 
In A.D. 446, the Chinese led a successful invasion up to the heart of the king- 
dom and captured the capital city named Champā-pura. After pillaging the 
city and country the victorious Chinese army returned with a rich booty of 
very precious objects. 

The names of the early kings of Champa are mostly known only in their 
Chinese form. Each of these begins with Fan, and this has been held to 
correspond to Sanskrit title ‘Varman ’ which was the epithet of almost every 
Cham king in later times. Recently a scholar has opposed this view, as noted 
above, and he takes Fan to be the designation of an indigenous clan. But 
some of the kings, whose names ending in * varman’ are known from Sanskrit 
inscriptions, must have flourished during the same period, and this supports the 
equation of Fan with Varman. 


The first king, after Sri-Mara, whose name occurs in Sanskrit inscription 
is $ri Bhadra-varman. The characters of his inscriptions may be referred (6 
c. 400 A.D., and he has been identified with Fan-hu-ta of the Chinese Chronicles 
who was a great general and increased the power and prestige of his kingdom.’ 


V? IHO, XVI. 486. 
10 i i 
M.S. Sugimoto explains that two variants of Kiu-lien ( founder of the 

kingdom of Champa ), given in two Chinese texts, are translations of the nam 
Mara or the ‘ Evil One’ ( Ibid. ). me 

11 . H . . ? 

u Vogel assigns these inscriptions to a somewhat earlier date BKI, Vol 
A p. po in that case Bhadra-varman may be identified with Fan-hu-tf/s 
ather Fan-Fo, whose name may be regarded as a Chinese transcripti f tl 
Sanskrit name. xd a 
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Whatever we might think of this identification, Bhadra-varmaņ must be 
regarded as a very important king. His full name was Dharma- mahārāja: Sri 
Bhadra-varman. He built a temple of Siva-at 1 Myson and called the God, 
after his own name, Bhadreávarasvàmi. This practice, well.known in India, 

` was almost universally adopted in Champa in later times, and the temple of) 
Bhadrešvara-svāmi became the national sanctuary of Champā for nearly a 
thousand years. The king wasa great scholar and was versed in the four Vedas.: 


THE FIRST PHASE OF HINDU COLONISATION ]. 2 


According to the Chinese Chronicles Fan-hu-ta was succeeded in A.D 413 
by his son Ti-chen who abdicated the throne and went to India. This king 
has been identiñed with king Gangārāja who is mentioned in a Sanskrit inscrip- | 
tion as having abdicated the throne in order to spend his last days on the Ganga. 


This inscription refers to a royal family who traced their claim to the 
throne through Gangārāja. It refers to several kings viz. Manoratha-varman, 
Rudra-varman, Sambhu-varman, Kandarpa-dharma and Prabhasa-dharma.\ 
Sambhu-varman stopped the payment of customary tribute to China, and, 
‘though he renewed it im A.D. 595, the Chinese army invaded Champa ten years| 
later. The capital city was pillaged and the Chinese took about 10,000 prison-' 
ers and cut off their ears. The victorious Chinese general took the golden 
tablets of eighteen kings who had ruled over Champa before Sambhu-varman,, 
and 1350 Buddhist works. He also carried away as prisoners some musicians| 
from Fu-nan who carried to the Imperial Court the musical arts of India. i 


Śambhu-varman made peace with China by payment of customary tribute. 
His grandson Prabhasa-dharma was killed with all members of his family in 
A. D. 645 and a period of anarchy and civil war followed, Evidently the king , 
of Kambuja had a share in all these intrigues. In any case the throne of | 
Champa was occupied, some time before A. D. 657, by Prakāšadharma-Vikrānta- , 
varman whose mother Sarvani was a daughter of king Isana-varman of Kam- 
buja, and father, Jagaddharma, was a member of the royal family of Champa, 
who had fled to Kambuja. 


In addition to Fu-nan, Kambuja and Champa, there were several other 
Hindu colonies in Indo-China, whose existence is proved by archæological re- 
mains and other evidences, though no detailed account is available. 


š From its geographical position the Malaya Peninsula appears to have been 
the cradle of Indian civilization in South-east Asia. Some of the place-names 
in this region, mentioned in the Pali canonical work Niddesa and Ptolemy’s 
Geography, are pure Sanskrit words and prove the settlements of the Hindus 

= there in or before the second century A. D. Takkola, described as the first, 
mart in the Peninsula by Ptolemy, is also mentioned in the Ntddesa and Mi-| 
linda-paitha. It is usually identified with Takua Pa on the western coast of 
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olars place it a little further to the south, at 
entified with the port called T'eu kiu-li by 


Fu- embarked for India. Tamali 
u-nan 


the Isthmyis of Kra, but some sch 
Trang. Na Tt is probably to be id 
the Chinese where the ambassador from i ; 3 
or Tambalingam mentioned in the Niddesa is the same as Tambralingam me 


ate e ER NET ; Tan 
tioned in a Sanskrit inscription. This inscription, referred on pakeograpl c 
: BENE 
grounds to the sixth century at the latest, locates the colony in the Ligor RK 
: : : Kee : TENE. 
As we shall see later, it existed as an important kingdom down to the 13thy 


century A. D. 
Another Hindu Colony at Tien-Suen has been referred to above. 


One of the oldest Hindu kingdoms in Malay Peninsula is mentioned in 


the Chinese History of the Liang Dynasty (502-556 A. D.) as Lang-ya-su and 
under slightly varying forms in Chinese texts of the seventh and twelfth cen- 
tury A. D. It is the same as Lankasuka mentioned in the Javanese and Malay 
Chronicles, a name which has survived till our own times as that of a small 
branch of the Perak river. It lay across the Malay Peninsula touching both 
the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam, thus controlling the shorter trade-route 
to the east,!? to which reference has been made above. According to .local 
traditions preserved in tlie Chinese accounts of the sixth century A. D., the 
kingdom was founded four hundred years ago i. e., about the second century 
A. D. The king of this country extolled the emperor of China by saying, among 
other things, that the precious Sanskrit was generally known inhis land. This 
indicates it to be a Hindu colony. Further evidence is furnished by the detail- 
ed account preserved in the Hisfory of the Liang Dynasty. We are told that 
the king grew jealous or suspicious of a member of the royal family on account 
of his great popularity and drove him out. The latter took refuge in India and 
was married to the eldest daughter of the local king. On the death of the king 
of Lang-ya-su the great officers of the State recalled the exile and offered him 
the throne. He died after a reign of more than 20 years and was succeeded by | 
his son, Bhagadatta. He sent an ambassador named Aditya to China in A. D. 4 
515 and repeated the embassies in A. D. 523 and 531. A further embassy was 

sent in A. D, 568. 


Another Hindu Colony in this region is named by the Chinese P’an-p’an, 
The second Kaundinya passed through this place on- his way to Fu-nan. We 
learn from a passage preserved in Ma Twan-lin’s encyclopaedic work that many j 
Brahmanas came to this country from India in order to profit by the muni- 
ficence of the king who held them in high favour. It sent an embassy to 


i China, during the period 424-453 A.D. 


nes 


Na cf. J. Mal. Br. R. A.S. XXII, 25. 
1? Coedes—Elals. 72. 
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Another Hindu State in Malay Peninsul 


in the Chinese annals is Pa-hoang (or Po-huang) which has been identified with 


Pahang. In A.D. 449 an embassy was sent to China by its king whose Chinese 
name seems to correspond to Sari-Pala-Varma. Mention is made of two great 
-historians of this State who were honoured by the Chinese Emperor. 


The Chinese annals refer to a kingdom c 
situated in an island in the southern sea. 
jcannot be definitely ascertained, but it wa 


alled Kan-to-li or Kin-to-li 
The exact locality of this kingdom | 


s probably in the Malay Peninsula. | 
‘Several kings of this country sent embassies to China in the fifth and sixth ' 


century A.D. The names of the kings and envoys are Indian, and the customs 
and manners of the people are said to be similar to those of Kambuja and 
Champa. So this also seems to be a Hindu Colony. 


The existence of many other Hindu settlements in the Malay Peninsula 
may be inferred from a large number of inscriptions and other archaeological, 
remains, These inscriptions are mostly fragmentary and do not give any | 
connected meaning. But indirectly they convey information of great historical 
importance. These inscriptions are written in Sanskrit language and Indian 
alphabets of the fourth or fifth century A.D. Seven of them were found in the 
centre and four in the northern part of Province Wellesley. Five of them. 
were found in Ligor, two in Chaiya and one each in Keddah and Takua Pa.) Z 
Two of these inscriptions distinctly refer to a Buddhist creed. 


Remains of Brahmanical and Buddhist shrines and images of gods, some 
of which are of the Gupta style, have been found in Keddah, Perak and other 
places. Special mention may be made of a Cornelian seal found at Kuala Selins- 
ing in Perak engraved with the name of a Hindu prince Sri Vishnu-varman, in V 
characters of the fifth century A.D. Slightly later in date is an inscription 

] found near Keddah containing three verses, probably from a Sütra of the 
| Màdhyamika School. 13 


It may be safely concluded from the above that the Hindus had estab- :: 
lished colonies in the northern, eastern and western sides of the Malay Penin- 
sula by at least fourth and fifth centuries A.D. An important Buddhist 
¿Colony was that of Nakhon Sti Dhammarat which probably built the great 
stupa and part of the fifty temples which surrounded it. A large number of 
votive tablets have been found in the caves inhabited by the Buddhists. The 
inscriptions on some of them have been referred to the fourth or fifth century 
A.D. Some of the colonies were mainly agricultural but others prospered by 
the exploitation of tin and gold-mines. The old pits dug in the mine-fields are 

"suff clearly distinguished from later ones by a special technique. 


3 J. Mal. Br. R. A. S., XVIII, 8-10. 
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i a, in the Lower Menam Valley, flourished 
It is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, in the 


o definite evidence of its existence at an 


earlier period. The archeological remains at Si Tep (Sti Deva), Pra rsen 
and Pong Tuk, prove Hindu settlements in the fourth and fifth centuries istb 
if not earlier still, and these may belong to the old Hindu Colony of Dvāravatī. 
On the basis of these remains Coedes has located the old Kingdom of Dvāravatī 
in the area extending from Lopburi in the north to Ratburi in the west and 
Prachin in the east. An inscription at Lopburi in the archaic Mon language 
indicates that the basic population of Dvāravatī belonged to that race. This is 
supported by the tradition that the Mon settlement of Haripufijaya ( Lampan ) 
further north was founded by queen Chammadevī of Lopburi. 


To.the north of Malay Peninsul 
the Hindu Kingdom of Dvaravati. 
seventh century A.D., but there is n 


The Hinduised Mons must have spread to the Lower Menam Valley from 
their base in Lower Burma. Here they had a number of powerful settlements 
known collectively as Ramaññadesa. This was evidently derived from the 
found in an eleventh century inscription, from which, 


racial name Ramen, 
man’, is derived the modern word ‘ Mon’ as, 


through the medieval form ‘Ra 
the designation of the people. The Mons are also known as Talaings. This 


! name probably denoted at first the Hindu colonists who came from Telingana 


in India and was ultimately applied to the whole people. 


According to tradition current among the people of Pegu in Lower Burma, 


J Indian colonists from the lower courses of the rivers Krishna and Godavari had 
|at a remote time crossed the sea and formed settlements in the delta of the 
Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. A semi-mythical legend traces the founda- 


tion of the kingdon of Thaton or Sudhammavati to two sons ofking Tissa. A 
list of fifty-nine kings who reigned there is given in the chronicles. It is 
further recorded that two sons of the king of Thaton, named Thamala 
( Syamala) and Vimala, being excluded from succession to the throne, founded 
a new city called Bogo or Pegu, known also as Hamsavati. It is incidentally 
mentioned that Hindu strangers came in ships and invaded Pegu but were : 
repulsed. There were altogether 17 kings in this dynasty, the last of whom, 
Tissa, ascended the throne in 76r A.D. v 


According to traditions current among the Burmese, Abhiraja, a prince of 
the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu, marched with an army to Upper Burma founded 


the city of Sankissa (Tagaung) on the Upper Irawadi, and set himself up as 


the king of the surrounding region. After thirty-one generations had ruled, a 
second band of Kshatriyas from the Gangetic valley occupied the onn 
After sixteen generations of the new dynasty had ruled, the kingdom was E. 
gun 2j üre barbarians, but the elder son of the king dont a new kingdom 
with his capital near modern Prome. His son founded the great ae x Sri- 
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kshetra near by and made it his capital. After eighteen kings had ruled there, 


a civil.war broke out among the three constituent tribes, vie. Pyu, Kanran and 
Mramma. The Pyus having gained the contest the Kanrans went to Arakan. 
But the Pyus themselves were defeated by the Mons or Talaings and the supre- 
`macy passed to the Mramma, from which is derived the modern name Burma. 
The capital was removed to the city of Pagan. 


These traditional accounts cannot, of course, be regarded as historical. ; 
But they contain a nucleus of historical facts such as the settlement of Indian ^*^ 
colonists among the Pyus, Mrammas and Karens, who belonged to the same 
race, and the Mons belonging to a different race; the foundation of the Hindu 
kingdoms of Tagaung, Arakan, Srikshetra, Thaton and Pegu; and finally, the 
destruction of the Hiuduised Pyu kingdom of Srikshetra by the Mons of Pegu 
leading to the foundation of Pagan where the Hinduised Mrammas or Burmans 
came to occupy. the supreme place. 


No reliance can be placed on the chronology of these traditions according 
to which the first Hindu kingdom at Tagaung was founded many centuries be- 
fore Buddha. There is, however, hardly any doubt that Burma, which was 
the nearest region to India, must have been colonised long before the first cen- |, 
tury A. D. when the Hindu ,Colonists spread all over South-east Asia and ad- '^ < 
vanced as far as Cambodia. Unfortunately, we do not possess any evidence for 
this early colonisation of Burma. But the settlement of Indians in Burma be- 
fore the second century A, D. is proved by Sanskrit place-names mentioned by , 
Ptolemy which have been located with a tolerable degree of certainty in Burma, ? 
This is supported by the discovery of isolated Brahmi alphabets of India on 
stones in Burma, 


We know from the Chinese chronicles a great deal of the tribe called Pyu 
in the Burmese tradition. The earliest Chinese notices of Burma, going back 
to the third century A. D., refer to the people as P’iao which undoubtedly stands 
for Pyu. Hiuen Tsang refers to the kingdom of Srikshetra as the first great } 
Hindu kingdom beyond the frontier of East India. Round about this ancient | 
site ( modern Prome) have been found inscribed plaques containing canonical | 
texts in Pali which have been referred to about A.D. 500. We have also San- 
skrit inscriptions of the Pyus dating probably from the seventh century A. D. 
But our knowledge of a connected history of Burma goes back only to the ^ 
tenth century A. D. 

After this general survey of the Hindu Colonies in the mainland we may 
now pass on to the islands of the Malay Archipelago. Among these Java “ 


Sanskrit form of its name is referred to in the Ramayana and mentioned by 
Ptolemy. Reference has already been made ta the possible foundation of a 
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Hindu kingdom in J 
- second century A.D. The accoun 


414-5, leaves no doubt that the Hindus w 
But the first positive evidence of a Hindu kingdom in Java is furnished by 


four rock inscriptions found within the boundaries of the Residency of Batavia 
Oy in the western part of the island. These inscriptions refer to a king 
apital was the city of Taruma His grandfather is 
called rājarshi (royal sage) and another ancestor, probably his father, is given 
the epithet rajadhiraja. The latter is said to have dug Chandrabhāgā, evidently 
a canal, which reached the ocean after passing by the capital city. In the 
ar of his reign Pürna-varman himself dug another canal called 
On palaeographic considerations Pürna-varman may be 


ava towards the end of the first or the beginning of the 
t of Fa-hien, who visited the island in A.D. 
ere settled there for a very long time, 


Pürna-varman whose c 


twenty-second ye 
the Gomati river. 
placed in the fifth or sixth century A.D. 


[ Nothing is known about the extent of Pürna-varman's kingdom beyond 
the area covered by his inscriptions, or of its history after him, But it appears 
from the Chinese chronicles that quite a large number of petty kingdoms 
flourished in the island in the sixth century or earlier still. The annals of the 
T'ang period (A.D. 618-906) mention Ho-ling as the name of the kingdom of 
Java. Ho-ling is generally regarded as a Chinese transcription of Kalinga, 


the name of a well-known region in the eastern coast of India. 


The advance of the Hindu colonists to Central Java is proved by a Sans- 
krit inscription engraved on a large boulder near the famous spring called Tuk 
Mas, to the north-east of Magelang. This inscription is perhaps slightly later 
in date than the records of Pūrņa-varman. A Buddha image of Amarāvati " 
style found at Jember in Eastern Java proves the further penetration of the 
Hindus by the second or third century A.D. 


of Sumatra flourished the kingdom of Sri- 
nce to it in the Chinese translation of a 


made in A.D. 392, this view, if : |- 
rī-Vijaya in the fourth century | 
A.D. that Sri-Vijaya came into | 
There were probably other 
we do not know anything 
āvati style has been found | 
; was also a Hindu kingdom | 
Ite History of the Liang Dynasty i 
ion that Po-li, mentioned inthē7 | 
RE E different views on this point cf. | 
| 
| 
° ^ 3 4| 2 
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(AD. 502-556) says that the king's family name is Kaundinya and it was 
claimed that the wife of Suddhodana was a daughter of Uo metis * Accord- 
ing to the History of the Sui Dynasty ( A.D. 581-617), the king's family name is 
Ch'a-ri-ya-ka, the first two characters of which are a common Chinese trans- 
` eription of the word Kshatriya. Evidently, the kings of Bali claimed to belong 
to the Kshatriya caste. The kingdom sent embassies to China in A.D. 518, 
523, 616 and 630. j 
Hindu Colonies were also established in the large island of Borneo. This 
is proved by seven inscriptions!5 found in the district of Kutei, at Muara 
Kaman, on the Mahakam river. The remains of a Chinese jēnk, found in the 
locality, mark it to be an important sea-port in old days, and this perhaps 
facilitated the Hindu settlement in this region. 


The inscriptions were engraved on yūpas or sacrificial pillars set up by 
the Brahmanas who acted as priests in the sacrifices performed by king Müla- 
varman, son of A$va-varman, and grandson of king Kundunga. A$va-varman 
is said to have been the originator of the family. ° 


Hindu antiquities have been found in other places in East Borneo, the 
most notable finds, including images of a large number of gods, being those in 
a cave at Kombeng which is situated considerably to the north of Muara 


Kaman. Archaeological remains of the Hindu Colonies have also been found! 
in Western Borneo, at various places on or near the banks of the Kapuas river. | 


These include more than ten inscriptions on stone and a large number of 
inscribed golden plates. Two standing Buddhas of Gupta style have been found 
at Sambas. It has been suggested that Barhinadvipa mentioned in the 
Vayu Purāņa refers to Borneo, !5 

We have no positive evidence of the establishment of Hindu kingdoms in 
any other island during this early period. But the discovery of a Buddha 
image of Amarāvati style at Sempaga in the island of Celebes shows that the 
Hindus had settled there by the second or third century A.D. 

Hindu antiquities have been found in other islands, too. But their dates 
are unknown. 

We have now broadly reviewed the state of Hindu Colonies in South- 
east Asia. We may sum up the result by saying that Hindu Colonists turned 


~ 


their attention to this region as early as the beginning of the Christian era, if ` 


not earlier still. Long before that, adventurous spirits had boldly plied the 
ocean to explore these unknown lands, undeterred by the risks of voyage in 


= 15 Four of these inscriptions are referred to in Suvarnadvipa 1.125. For 


the remaining three inscriptions Cf. JGIS, XII. r4. 
18 Sastri—S77 Vijaya, p. 23. 
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uncharted sea, the bands of pirates th 


cruel savage tribes that sometimes inhabited the r š 
i d of these in the accounts of actual voyages 1n later 


of the ship-wrecked passengers or those 
ays together in small wooden vessels in 


at infested the maritime route, and the 
egular ports or forced land- 


ing places. When we rea 
times, and find a graphic description 


hovering between life aud death for d ; 
high tempestuous seas, we can realise how the Hindus of that by-gone period, 


unlike their modern representatives and uninfluenced by the Sastric injunc- 
tions to the contrary, braved the perils of the sea and showed a spirit of 
adventure and exploration that might differ in degree, but not in kind, from 
that which lay at the root of European explorations of the modern age cul- 
minating in polar expeditions. 

As in later days, the perilous voyages of pioneers paid rich dividends to 
their successors. More and more traders were attracted by the lure of the gold, 
silver and spices for which the region was famous, and physical obstacles prov- 
' ed as unavailing to them as to gold-seekers of a later age. That the greed of 
traders was the chief incentive to these early voyages is abundantly proved by 
the Sanskrit geographical names in this region such as Suvarna-bhümi, Suvarnà- 
dvipa, Yava-dvipa, Karpüra-dvipa, Narikeia-dvipa. 

Assoonas the Hindu traders made these lands familiar in their own 
country, others followed in their wake, including Brahmanas and Buddhists, 
fired by the missionary spirit, impoverished Kshatriyas hoping by their prowess| 
and military knowledge to restore their fortunes, and artisans and craftsmen| 
trying to improve their social status and material welfare by the exercise of 
superior skill. These motley crowds went in hundreds and thousands and 
settled in different regions among the primitive inhabitants. š 


Such settlements must have been widely spread all over the region by the 
beginning of the Christian era, and we have already described the process by 
which they grew into small kingdoms. Although details are lacking in many 
cases, it follows from what has been stated above that within two to three 
hundred years néarly the whole of Indo-China and Indonesia, comprising . 
Burma, Siam, Malay Peninsula, Cambodia and Annam in the mainland and 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes and perhaps many others 
were dotted over with such kingdoms and settlements of a less organised 
character. Some of these kingdoms like those of Fu-nan and Champa grew 
very powerful and carried on diplomatic relations with China—a fortunate 
circumstance which has preserved to a large extent their history from oblivion. 
The fall of Fu-nan, early in the 7th century A.D., marks the close of the first 
Eon of Hindu Colonisation. The second epoch witnessed the rise and fall of ` 
aa M B far off region outside India, which will bé'de- - 
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LECTURE III 
HINDU EMPIRES IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


I have described in the preceding lecture how a large number of Hindu 
Colonial kingdoms grew up in different parts of South-east Asia during the first 
five centuries A. D. Some of these, like Fu-nan and Champa, were big and 
powerful, while others were quite small. Fu-nan, again, extended her power 


, beyond the frontiers of Cambodia and established what may be called the first 
Hindu Colonial empire in this region. Unfortunately, we possess no details of 


its growth and extent. But soon other Hindu empires came into existence and 
played a notable part in extending the political dominion and culture of the 
Hindus. I propose to discuss some of these in the present lecture. 


The oldest of these is Śri- -Vijaya whose capital city, bearing the same s l 
name, is usually located in Palembang i in South-east Sumatra, though this view ` 

| has not found general acceptance. As noted in a preceding lecture, it is pro- 

‘bable that this kingdom already existed in the fourth century A. D., but we do 


not know any details of this NCEE period, It is only towards the close of the 
seventh century A. D. that Sri-Vijaya comes into prominence, We learna great 
deal of this country from the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing who spent a few years in 
this region and wrote an interesting account of it some time between 689. and | 
692 A. D. He tells us that the king of Sri-Vijaya as well as the rulers of the 


neighbouring States were patrons of Buddhism, and Sri-Vijaya was a great 


centre of Buddhist learning. We are further told that Sri-Vijaya was a K 4 


of trade and possessed ships sailing to India. There was also a regular naviga- 
tion between Sri-Vijaya and China. 

Of the political status of Sri-Vijaya, I-tsing does not tell us much beyond 
saying that “ the Malayu country is now the country of Sri- Vijaya. ” This 


— cryptic sentence has led to much discussion, but it probably means that Malayu, 


which was originally an independent state, was then included in the dominions 
of $ri-Vijaya. This Malayu corresponds to Jambi i in Sumatra, which is a coastal 


— 


region to the north west of Palembang. 


The subjugation of this region by Sri-Vijaya is proved by an inscription | xe: 


found in the province of Jambi. It begins with an invocation to the gods who 
protect the.kingdom of Sri-Vijaya. It then threatens to inflict severe punish- 
ment upon the inhabitants of countries, subordinate to Sri- Vijaya, if they revolt, 


- Qr even aid, abet, or meditate revolt against the suzerain authority. Punish- 


ment was to be inflicted not only upon actual rebels but also upon their families 
and clans, | 
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A copy of this record, which breathes aggressive imperialism from begin- 
t Kota Kapur in the island of Banka, separat- 


` ning to end, has been also found a i 
ed by a narrow strait from Palembang. Tiere is, however, a post-script added 
aved in the Saka year 608 ( = 686 


to this latter record, stating that it was engr 
‘A. D.) when the army of Šrī-Vijaya was starting On au expedition against Java. 
which had not yet submitted to its authority. 

686 A. D., Sri-Vijaya was already a power- 


It would thus appear that by 
anka and other regions 


ful kingdom having extended its authority to Jambi, B 

in the neighbourhood, and had sent a military expedition against the island of 

Java, separated from it by a narrow strait on the south-east. The king of Sri- 

Vijaya at this time was probably Šrī-Jayanāša ' who is known from a record 
, dated 684 A. D. Si 


The result of this expedition is not known to us, and for nearly a century 
we do not know much of the political history of Šrī-Vijaya. But there is no 
doubt that it continued to be a powerful state throughout this period. This is 
proved by the several embassies which Sri-Vijaya sent to China during the 
period between 670 and 741. A. D. It appears from some details preserved in 

. connection with an embassy that Sri-Vijaya was recognised as a leading and 
| powerful state by the Chinese emperor. 


It is not till 775 A. D. that we again learn something definite about Šrī- 
Vijaya. A Sanskrit inscription, dated in that year and engraved on a stele 
| found at Ligor in Malay Peninsula, refers to the mighty prowess of a Buddhist 
king of Sti-Vijaya whose name is not mentioned. He is said to be the overlord! 
of all neighbouring states whose kings made obeisance to him. i 

It is clear from this inscription that Sri-Vijaya, whose imperial career 

began in the last quarter of the seventh century A.D., had in course of the next 
century extended her political supremacy over the Malay Peninsula, as far at 
leasás the Bay of Bandon, more than a thousand miles away. But it is not 
merely the long distance or extent of territory that invests the conquest of 
Ligor with importance. As already noted above, this region offered a short 
land-route across the Malay Peninsula from Bay of Bengal to the China Sea and 
thus served as an important trade route between India and South-east Asia. 
Šrī-Vijaya already controlled the two all-sea routes of this trade passing through 
the Strait of Malacca and the Sunda Strait. The possession of Ligor enabled 
her to control an ure possible routes of the trade between eastern and western 
i, baitā i RR esty of Šrī-Vijaya which sent 

a 686, a stablished political supremacy in the , 

- oS = 


1 i à I 
The name may be a mistake for Jayanāga. Stutterheim reads it as 
Jayawaga. 
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‘Isthmus of Kra by 775 A.D. As hinted by I-tsing, 
power; and this no doubt dictated the policy of con 
supplied means to execute it. 


Sri-Vijaya was a gr2at naval sm 
trolling the trade-routes and 


E By successfully carrying out this bold and aggressive imperial design, 


Sri-Vijaya gained immense power and influence. But she laid down a policy 


which others were sure to imitate, Asa matter of fact, it was not long before m 
Ree 


/ another royal dynasty followed in the footsteps of Šrī-Vijaya and established a — 

mighty empire in this region which, barring the short-lived empire of Majapahit, | VL 
‘was not equalled till the foundation of the Dutch empire nearly a thousand"! 
years later, 


This dynasty, known as the Sailendras, played the dominant role in the 

politics of this region for nearly five hundred years, and as such deserves a care- — 
ful study. Fortunately, we possess a great deal of information about them e. 
from epigraphic records found in India, Java and Malay Peninsula, and also | 
from the accounts of Arab and Chinese writers. There are, however, some 

| doubts and uncertainties in regard to the interpretation of this multifarious 
evidence, which have given rise to a voluminous discussion, and a vast literature 
‘has grown up on this subject during the last twenty-five years. It is not 
possible here to enter into a full discussion of this question, but a short re- 
capitulation of the main disputed points is necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of the subject. 

. Mention has just been made of the inscription on a stele at Ligor, refer- 
ring to the prowess of the king of Sri-Vijaya. Now a short record ds engraved 
on the back of the same stele consisting of only a single verse and a few letters v 
of another. It refers to a king called Vishnu who belonged to the Sailendra 
dynasty and was also known by the appellation of Sri-Maharaja. These two 
inscriptions may be referred to as À and B. 


It was tacitly assumed that the two inscriptions À and B on the two sides 
of the stele really formed parts of one and the same record, and the conclusion LÁ 


was naturally drawn that the Sailendra Maharaja named Vishnu and the king of | 
24] Mal a e : 


i 
Sri-Vijaya were one and the same person. It was consequently held that the 1! 
Sailendras were ‘the rulers of Sri-Vijaya and the mighty empire founded by 
them was really a development of that of Sri- Vijaya which formed its nucleus, 
The history of the Sailendras exercising supremacy over Malay Peninsula, Java 
and most of the islands of the Archipelago, was thus regarded as a continuous y; 
nūrmtive from the foundation of their power in Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra in the [| 
seventh century A. D. No problem concerning the origin of the Sailendras or | 


their home-province therefore exercised the minds of the scholars. 


sh 
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THis complacent view was first challenged by me in 1937. I pointed out 
that the inscription B begins with svasti and was written by a different hand. 
It was thus a separate record and not a part of the other. Besides, in the long 
eulogy of the king of Šrī-Vijaya in Ins. A, he is nowhere referred to as belong- 
ing to the Sailendra dynasty, while Sri-Vijaya is not mentioned in Ins. B. 
There is, therefore, no valid ground to connect the Sailendras with Sri-Vijaya. 
|On the other hand, the only legitimate conclusion from the comparison of the 
two records seems to be, that the authority over Ligor region passed from the 
king of Šrī-Vijaya to the hands of the Sailendra kings who were different 
‘persons. As the Ins. B was short and incomplete, it was presumably engraved 
later than Ins, A for which the stele was originally prepared. 


At the time when this view was first propounded, it was regarded as re- 
volutionary and there were prolonged controversies and discussions over it. 
But to-day there is a general consensus of opinion in favour of the theory. 


A recent writer? has remarked, after summing up all the different 
views on the subject, that whereas no one doubted before 1937 that the Sai- 
lendras belonged to Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra, not a single scholar now locates the 
original home of the dynasty in that island. The choice now lies between Java 
and Malay Peninsula, the only two regions where we have got the early records 
of the dynasty. As we shall see later, the great Buddhist monuments of Java 

like Barabudur and Chandi Mendut were the creations of the Sailendras, and 

| not only two inscriptions of that dynasty have been found in Java, but a king 

M of this dynasty is called Yava-bhūmi-pāla, or king of Java, in an inscription at 

Nālandā. These have inclined many scholars to locate their original home in 

Java. Some, however, hold the view that they first conquered Malay Peninsula 

| and then settled in Java. This and further corollaries to it will be discussed 

later, But having disposed of the supposed connection between the Sailendras 

and Šrī-Vijaya, I may now proceed to discuss independently the history of the 

Sailendras. f 
l 
| 
| 


As already stated, the Inscription B at Ligor proves that some time after 
A. D. e Ge date of the main Ins. A., the Sailendras had established their 
authority in Malay Peninsula, About the same time, we find them ruling in 
Jaya, This is proved by two inscriptions found in Java itself. One records the 
TE ° building of a Buddhist temple, dedicated to the goddess Tara, at Kalasan, by 
kd „the Sailendra king Maharaja Panarhkarana in A. D. 778 Another, "us at 

3 ILE € 

j Kelurak, records the installation of an image of Mañjuśrī in A D 782 by 


XJ ^ ER > n Vol. 70, p. 76; Vol. 72, p. 37. The article corftains 
€ Z an ex ive and excellent summary of the different views igi 
the Sailendra dynasty. E etd 
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Kumāraghosha, an inhabitant of Gauda (Bengal) and preceptor of king... 
Dharanindra of the Sailendra dynasty. These two inscriptions, fcund in Central | .. 
Java, and the incomplete inscription at Ligor testify to the Sailendra rule inj E 
Java and Malay Peninsula in the last quarter of the eighth century A. D. The, 
«extension of their political authority to other islands of the archipelago is prov- 
ed by a copper-plate found at Nalanda and dated in the year 39 (or 35) of 
king Devapala of the Pala Dynasty of Bengal which would roughly correspond 
to A. D. 850. It records the grant of five villages by Devapala at the request 
of Bālaputradeva, king of Suvarnadvipa, for the maintenance of a monastery 
built by the latter at Nalanda, 


Monte © 
TP 


This inscription mentions three generations of Sailendra kings. It refers 
first to the great king of Yava-bhümi whose name signified “ tormentor of brave ` 
foes ” (vira-vairi-mathananugat-abhidhana ). His son was Samarāgravīra, which 
may be a proper name or an epithet denoting ‘ foremost warrior in battle’. By 
his wife Tara, daughter of king Varmasetu, he had a son Šrī-Bālaputra. 


: This genealogy raises several historical problems and has provoked much 
discussion. To deal with all of them in details would be travelling beyond the | 
scope of the present lecture. It is enough to consider only a few essential ! 
points, 


In the first place while the grandfather is called the ruler of Yava-bhümi, 
the grandson is introduced as king of Suvarnadvipa. Scholars generally take| 
the first to refer to Java and the second to Sumatra, and are consequently at 
pains to reconcile the discrepancy involved. Thus Coedes? thinks that Šrr- 
Vijaya was conquered by the Sailendras of Java, and Balaputra was ruling in \ 
Sumatra, on behalf of his father, the king of Java. He fortifies this conclusion ` z “als 
by taking Bālaputra, not as a proper name, but as meaning a young son. ^^ “~~~ 
K. A. N. Sastri,4 on the other hand, takes Balaputra as an independent ruler 
of Sumatra. He rejects the idea that the Sailendras of Java spread Y 
sway over Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra, He thinks it not unlikely that some of the 
` earlier rulers of Sri-Vijaya were Sailendras also, but in any case “ Sri-Vijaya 
and Java were on friendly terms and undertook many enterprises together with | 
a view to aggrandise their power and influence in the rest of the archipelago 
and over Indo-China.” He thus seems to distinguish two Sailendra dynasties, 
one ruling in Java, and the other in Sri-Vijaya in Sumatra. The Ligor Ins. By 
was, in his opinion, either engraved by a Sailendra from Sri-Vijaya or the work. 
of a Javanese Sailendra king. 


These and similar other views rest on the assumption that Suvarnadvipa 


3 Etats, 160, 185-6. 
4 Sri-Vijaya, p. 56. 
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and Yava-bhümi, méntioned in the Nalanda plate, refer to two distingt local- 
ities or kingdoms. I do not think there is any valid reason for this assumption: 
I have discussed the question at length in my book entitled Suvarnadvipa, and 
have tried to show that while this name was applied to different localities like 
Burma and Sumatra, it was also used as a general designation for the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. Thus it is definitely asserted by Alberuni that “the 
islands of the Zabaj are called by the Hindus Suvarnadvipa. " Ibn Said also 
says that Zabag is an archipelago consisting of a large number of islands which 
is the greatest of the 
| islands of Zābag. There is no doubt, therefore, that Zabaj or Zabag, by which 
‘the Arab writers denote the Malay Archipelago, was also called by the Hindus 
Suvarnadvipa. 

If we take Suvarnadvipa in the Nalanda Inscription in this general sense 
there is no contradiction involved by calling Balaputra as lord of Suvarnadvipa 
and his grandfather, a king of Java. It would imply that starting from their 
base in Java, the Sailendras gradually made themselves masters of the whole of 
ihe Malay Archipelago or the greater part of it, and this was accomplished by 
the middle of the 9th century A. D. 

I cannot think of any valid ground why this natural interpretation should 
not be accepted, and we shall create unnecessary difficulties in the interpreta- 
tion of the Nalanda charter. Asa matter of fact, Coedes takes Suvarnadvipa to 
include Sumatra and Malay Peninsula,? and there is as much or as little reason 
.to include the other islands of the Archipelago. Sri K. A. N. Sastri, however, 
positively affirms that Suvarnadvipa can only mean Sumatra, as would be 
apparent from his statement that “ Balaputra is called king of Sumatra in so 
many words (Suvarnadvipadhipa)." Yet he does not refer in the least to the 
arguments I adduced in my book in favour of the use of Suvarnadvipa as a 


” 


| general designation of Malay Archipelago. 


An additional argument in favour of my view is afforded by the Arab 
writers who from the middle of the ninth century onwards refer to the great , 
empire of the Maharaja known as Zabaj or Zabag. All scholars agree that this 
refers to the empire of the Sailendras. When, therefore, an Indian inscription 
refers to Bālaputradeva of the Sailendra dynasty as lord of Suvarnadvipa, about 
the middle of the ninth century A. D., nothing is more natural than to suppos 
that the term was used to denote Malay Archipelago or Zābaj of Arab vites 
which, according to Alberuni, was called by the Hindus Suvarnadvipa. 


Having discussed this general question we may now go back to the 
historical accounts of the Sailendra kings as given in the Nalanda charter. The 


5 Etats, 160. s 
° Sri Vijaya, p. 56. 
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i ailendra king mentioned in this charter is referred lo as the ruler of Yava- 
bhūmi or Java. His proper name is not mentioned, but we are told that it | 
meant “ tormentor of brave foes”. The original Sanskrit expression for this, 1 
| * vira-vatri-mathana, ' immediately recalls the epithet '*vairi-vara-vira-vi- | 
1 mardana ” applied to the Sailendra king Dharanindra in the Kelurak Inscrip- x | 
nong dated 778 A.D., and the two may be regarded as identical. As the date of q^ ^, | 
this inscription is only removed by three years from that of Kalasan Inscription ow 
issued by the Sailendra king Maharaja Panarhkarana, he and Dharanindra may | 


< 


be regarded as the same person, the former being the indigenous, and the latter 
the coronation name. We may thus hold that Panamkar:na Dharanindra of | 

A i the Sailendra dynasty was king of Java between 778 and 782 A. D. and he was, y 
also probably the Sailendra king referred to in Inscription B at Ligor in Malay’ | 
Peninsula incised shortly after 775 A.D. Whether Panarhkarana first ousted | 
the king of Sri-Vijaya from Malay Peninsula and then extended his authority | i 
to Java, or the case was just the reverse, cannot be decided, and both views | 3 j 
may be regarded as equally probable. But there can be hardly any doubt that “ 4 
henceforth Java became the real seat of authority. This seems to follow from ; 
the pointed reference to the first king as the ruler of Yavabhiimipdla, and is 
more definitely proved by the great Buddhist monuments of the Sailendra | 
dynasty in Java like Barabudur and Chandi Mendut to which reference will be 
made later. It may also be noted that in Javanese inscriptions the name of} D 
Panamkarana heads the list of a series of kings, entitled Maharaja, who ruled’ 

| in Central Java after Safijaya, whose known date is A.D. 732. 

The son of Panamkarana Dharanindra is called Samarāgravīra. As already 


< 


most warrior in battle," The former view seems more probable. He may be| 

identified with king Samarottuüga, mentioned in a record, dated 847 A.D. 

found at Kedu in Central Java. Samaragravira married Tara, daughter of a 

king whose name, mentioned in the Nalanda charter, has been read both as ixi 
Varma-setu and Dharma-setu. The former reading seems preferable. Those be S 
who adopt the latter reading suggest his identification with the great Buddhist 
emperor Dharmapala of Bengal. But there seems to be hardly any reasonable 

ground either for this assumption or the suggestion that the temple of oe 

goddess Tara, the construction of which is recorded in the Kalasan Ins. of 778 


A. D., was built in her honour. 


Balaputradeva, at whose request king Devapala of Bengal granted five 
villages for the upkeep of his monastery at Nalanda, was the son of ET 
vira and Tara. Everything indicates that the Sailendras had increased their 
"power and prestige during the three quarters of a century that intervened 
between him and his grandfather. The title Lord of Suvarnadvipa may be 
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taken as an evidence'for his rule over the vast domains of Malay Archipelago, 
fact that he maintained diplomatic relation with the distant ruler 
his enhanced power and prestige. But 
he 


and the very 
of Bengal is an equally clear indication of 
the most unambiguous and detailed evidence of the power and glory of t 
Sailendra empire is furnished by a | 
possible to refer to all of them or give full details of their accounts, but it is 
necessary to quote a few passages in order to convey an adequate idea of the 


greatness and grandeur of the empire of the Maharaja of Zabaj or Zabag, a 


geographical term by which they denoted Malay Peninsula and Malay 


Archipelago. 


Ibn Khordadzbeh (844-848 A.D. ) says that the king of Zabag is named 
Maharaja. His daily revenue amounts to two hundred mans of gold. Sulayman 
(851 A.D.) says that Kalah-bar, i. e. the country round the Isthmus of Kra in 
the Malay Peninsula, is a part of the empire of Zabag. Ibn Rosteh (903 A.D. ) 
remarks that ‘no other king is richer or more powerful than the Maharaja, t.e. 
king of kings, and none has more revenue," But the most detailed account of 
Zābag is furnished by Abū Zayd Hasan (916 A.D.). He first tells us that 
Zàbag is the name of an island kingdom as well as its capital city. The area 


| of this kingdom is about goo (square) Parsangs. Then he adds that the king 
/ of Zābag is also overlord of a large number of islands extending over a length 


of 1000 Parsangs or more. Among the kingdoms over which he rules are they; 
island called Sribuza (i.e. Sri-Vijaya) with an area of about 400 Parsangs and | 
the maritime country of Kalah. It is to be noted that here Sri-Vijaya in 
Sumatra is clearly distinguished from Zabag, and is said to be merely a depend- 
ency of the king of thelatter. If Zàbag denote Java, as many scholars hold, 


; we find here a corroboration of the view taken above, that Bālaputra-deva, with 


his seat of authority in Java, was the suzerain ruler of Sumatra and other 


islands, 


Masiidi ( 943 A. D.) says that the Maharaja rules over an empire without 
limit and has innumerable troops. Even the most rapid vessels could not com- 
plete in two years a tour round the isles which are under his possession. 


Both Ma$üdi and Abū Zayd Hasan recount a curious story hinted at by 
Khordadzbeh, the earliest Arab writer referred to above. It is said that the 
king throws every morning a brick of solid gold into a shallow lake connecting 
the palace with the sea. When the king dies, these bricks are collected and 
distributed among his relatives, officials and the poor. 


We also learn from the Arab writers that this immense wealth was deriv- 
ed from his absolute control over trade between China and the western coun. 
tries, He not only commanded the sea routes, but also the land route across 
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the narrow Isthmus of Kra in the Malay Peninsula. This was commanded by 
e 


the port of Kalah of which he was the master. Abü Zayd Hasan remarks that 
the town of Kalah is the most important commer 


cial centre for trade in aloe; 
camphor, sandalwood, ivory, tin, ebony, 


Spices and various other articles; 
aritime intercourse between this port and Oman. The 
cause of all this is explained by Ma$üdi. He says that formerly there was a 
direct voyage between China and ports like Siraf and Oman (in Persia and 
Arabia ), but now the port of Kalah Serves as the meeting place for the mer- 
cantile navies of the two countries. In other words, the Maharaja of Zabag 
reaped an immense profit from the world trade between western and eastern 
Asia which could only pass through seas and lands controlled by him. We can 
now understand why Sri-Vijaya extended its conquests to Ligor, and the Sai-. 
lendras followed in its footsteps, This probably also explains why the Cholas' 
of Southern India wanted to subjugate the Sailendras and extend their author- 
ity over the islands of Sumatra and Malay Peninsula which would transfer to 


them that effective control over the trade between the east and the west which ^ 


was at the root of the wealth and power, first of Sri-Vijaya and then of the 
sailendras. 


The Arab writers generally refer to the power of the Mahārāja of Zābag 
over the numerous islands of the Archipelago. The location of Zābag, which 
was the seat of the central authority, is not free from difficulty. Some have 
identified Zabag with Sri-Vijaya. Others take Zābag as embracing the entire 
archipelago, and possibly also the Malay Peninsula, but regard Sribuza, 7. e. 
Sri-Vijaya (Sumatra ), as the most important island of Zabag, and the centre 
of the empire of the Maharaja. Both these views completely ignore the fact 
that the Arabs clearly distinguish the island of Zaibag from that of Pd 


7 


kat 


and regard the latter as a dependency of the former. Other scholars therefore Aš, 
identify Zābag with Java and, as stated above, this seems to be the most prob- us.. 


able view. But this theory involves some difficulties and cannot be reconciled 


with the different statements of the Arab writers. Some have therefore pro- 


posed to place Zābag in the Malay Peninsula. But this, too, is not free from 
difficulties. It is not unlikely that Zàbag at first denoted Java, but though 
the seat of central authority was shifted elsewhere in course of time, the old 
designation still continued. On the whole Zābag cannot be definitely located] 
and the question must be left open, until more positive evidence is forthcoming, ' 


But whether Zābag was identical with Java or not there is no doubt that 
Java was an important stronghold of the Sailendras in the second half of the 
eighth century A. D. It appears from epigraphic evidence in Java that they 
established their authority there some time after 732 A. D., when the island 
was being ruled by a king named Sañjaya, and continued to rule probably till 
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at least about the middle of the ninth century A. D. 


If we remember this fact we can easily assert that the power of the Sai- 


lendras was not confined to the Malay Peninsula and Malay Archipelago but 
was also felt in the mainland viz. Kambuja and Champa. As regards Kambuja, 


an Arab account, probably written by Sulayman, preserves a long story describ- ` 


ing how the Maharaja of Zābag invaded the Khmer country and killed its ruler. 
The story undoubtedly belongs to the domain of folklore, but seems to have 
| been based on a real struggle between Java and Cambodia, For we learn from 
a Cambodian inscription that Jaya-varman, who came from Java and became 
| king of Kambuja in A. D. 802, performed a religious ceremony to ensure that 
Kambuja might not again be dependent on Java. This undoubtedly shows 
that Cambodia acknowledged the suzerainty of Java about the close of the 
eighth century A.D. As this was precisely the time when the Sailendras are 
known to have ruled in Java, we may conclude that it was under this royal 
dynasty that Java felt powerful enough to extend her domination over the 


T 


mainland. 


The Chinese annals refer to an invasion of a region in Tonkin in 767 A.D. 
by the people of Co-lon ( Kuen-Luen ) and of Daba, which has been identified 
with Cho-po or Java. Again the inscriptions of Java refer to at least two naval 
raids by foreigners, one in 774 and the other in 787 A.D. In the latter case the 
raiders are expressly said to be '' the army of Java coming by means of ships. 1 
The third, certainly, and the other two, most probably, refer to naval expedi- 
tions sent by the Sailendra Maharaja of Zābag whose great empire is described 
by the Arab writers. . 


It would thus appear that the Sailendras were the dominant power both 
in sea and land in South-east Asia during the period c. 750-850 A.D. They 
gave a sort of political unity to Malay Archipelago and Malay Peninsula such as 
the region never knew before or since, till the advent of the Dutch about a 
thousand years later. 


There are grounds to believe that the Sailendras were fresh arrivals from 
India. In the first place their inscriptions are written in the North-Indian 
oy script of the period which is different from the script then in use in Java 
Secondly, tlie Arab writers not only refer to them by the purely Indian title 
` Maharaja, which actually forms the name-ending of rulers of some Indian 
x dynasties, but also testify to their close connection with India. Thus Ibi 
or e Rosteh says that the Maharaja of Zabag is not regarded as the si ; 

the kings of India because he dwells in the islands. Mašūdī Ms Q apa 
Zabag, which separates India from China, is comprised within the A um 
country. These evidences are not, of course, conclusive. Much wee 


m" 
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written about the origin of the Sailendras, but no definite conclusion is possible | 
at the present state of our knowledge, 7 j 


We learn from the New Histor 
texts that the capital of Java w 
A.D. and was again brought ba 


Y of the T'ang Dynasty and other Chinese 
as shifted to the east some time between 742-55 
ck to the old city before the end of the ninth 
century A.D. This seems to show that when the Sailendras conquered Java 


the old ruling dynasty maintained its existence, probably as a dependency, in 
the eastern part of the island, but re-occupied the old capital, either by driving 
away the Sailendras, or as soon as they lost their power in Java through other 
causes. The Sailendras lost their dominion over Kambuja after A.D. 802, and J 
we do not hear of their raids in Champa in the ninth century A.D, — à 


It appears, therefore, that the decline of the Sailendras began with the 
ninth century A.D., when they lost their hold over the mainland. Before the 
century was over, they also lost Java. But in Spite of these losses, the Sailendras 
continued as a great power throughout the tenth century A.D. This is proved | 
by the accounts of the Arab writers who refer to Zabag till the end of that | 
century. 


From the beginning of the tenth century, for a period of more than three 
hundred years, the Chinese annals frequently refer toa kingdom called San-fo- 
tsi, and give many interesting details about it, Though the origin of the 
Chinese name is obscure, there is no doubt that it refers to the great island- 
empire called Zabag by the Arab writers. San-fo-tsi had very intimate diplo- 
matic and trade relations with China. The Chinese accounts fully corroborate 
the Arab testimony about the political and commercial greatness of the Maha- 
raja’s Empire throughout the tenth century A, D. 


Towards the close of the tenth century A. D. a war broke out between w 
| Java and San-fo-tsi, We learn from the Chinese chronicles that an ambassador ) 
from San-fo-tsi to China left the imperial capital in A. D. 990, but learnt, on ` 
. reaching Canton, that his country had been invaded by Java. The war con- 
tinued till A. D. 992 when the ambassador of San-fo-tsi, still unable or unwill- 
ing to go back to his own country, reguested the Chinese emperor to issue 
a decree making San-fo-tsi a protectorate of China. This expression must not 
be taken at its face-value, and probably means nothing more than mediation 
or diplomatic support. But in any case it may be taken for granted that Java, 
which had so long been ruled over by the Sailendras, not only freed herself 
from their yoke, but also took the aggressive and even invaded their country. 
But although Java had some initial success the Sailendras triumphed in the! 
long run. In roo3 A. D., San-fo-tsi recovered her strength sufficiently to send” 


7 Cf. Suvarnadvipa Y. 225 ff. JGIS, 1. 6 ff. 
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e hear of Java being destroyed by a 
he king died, and his 


an embassy to China. Three years later w 
great catastrophe. The capital city was burnt to ashes, t 
successor had to take to flight. Although the exact nature of the catastrophe 


`Y is nowhere stated, all the known details seem to indicate a successful foreign 


invasion. It has been accordingly suggested that now San-fo-tsi in its turn 


invaded Java, completely defeated her king, and dealt a final blow to the hated 


rival after a prolonged struggle. If this view were accepted we must hold that 


"after a temporary eclipse the great empire of Zabag or San-fo-tsi again revived 


P its power and authority to a large extent. 


That this great maritime empire was being ruled over by the kings of the 
Sailendra dynasty at the beginning of the eleventh century A. D. is proved by 
a comparison of Chinese texts with Chola inscriptions. The former refer to two 
embassies to China sent by two kings of San-fo-tsi, one by king Se-li-chu-la-wu- 
ni-fu-ma-tiau-hwa in A. D. 1003 and another by king Se-ri-ma-la-p'i in 1008 
A.D. These two royal names correspond closely to Sri Chūļāmaņi-varman and 
his son and successor Šrī Mara-vijayottunga-varman of the Šailendra dynasty, 
{rulers of Kadara or Katāha (Kedda in Malaya Peninsula )$ and Sri-Vishaya 


( 1. e. Šrī-Vijaya ), whose names occur in a copper-plate Grant of the Chola king 


| Rajendra Chola. 


This Grant is a very interesting record and recalls the Nalanda Charter of 
an earlier date. We learn from it that a Buddhist Vihara was constructed at 
Nāgapattana (Negapatam in Madras) by the Sailendra king Chūļāmaņi-varman, 
and completed by his son Mara-vijayottunga-varman. The Chola king Rajaraja 
the Great granted, in A. D. 1005, the revenues of a village for the upkeep of 

= the shrine of Buddha in this Vihara, though the edict was actually issued after his 
death by his son and successor Rajendra Chola. We also know from old Tamil 
literature that there were trade relations between the two countries, facing each 
other right across the Bay of Bengal. 


When this friendly relation between the two countries began, it is difficult : 
to say. But it did not last long after accession of the ambitious ruler Rajendra 
» Chola. 


Two inscriptions of Rajendra Chola, dated respectively in 1017-18 and, 
1022-23 A. D., refer to his conquest of Kataha or Kadaram (Keddah) beyond the, 
sea, and several inscriptions of later periods, beginning from A. D. 1024-5 E 
a detailed account of his over-sea conquests giving a long list of Mee 
run by him, It is, therefore, probable that hostilities broke out in or before 


$. This is the general view, but Mr. Wilki : 
, . kinson opposes it j 
R. A.S. XV. Part III, p. 120). pposes it (J. Mal. Br. 
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A. D. ror89 and culminated in the final overthrow of the Sailendras jn A. D. 
1025 or earlier. 


^ 


We learn from the detailed account that Rajendra Chola sent a big naval 
expedition and defeated (lit. caught) Sangrāma-vijayottuūga-varman, the king 
"of Kadāram. Then follow the names of thirteen countries beginning with 
Sri-Vijaya and ending with Kadāram. Evidently these were successively over- 
run by the Chola forces. All the localities cannot be identified with certainty, 
but one of these probably refers to Nicobar islands, and of the rest, some were) 
in Sumatra and others in Malay Peninsula. The detailed list of countries, | 
many-of which are included in the empire of San-fo- tsi by later Chinese writers, | 
leaves no doubt that the Chola conquest caunot be taken merely as a conven- | 
tional or vague boast, but was actually an historical fact. 


This great oversea victory is a unique event in the annals of Indian history, 
and speaks volumes about the naval supremacy of the Cholas. It proves the 
existence of powerful naval forces in ancient India, and though positive 
evidence is lacking regarding the possession of navy by any other state, since 
the Mauryas, it is difficuit to believe that the revival began and ended with the 
Cholas. 


We do not know of any specific cause for the hostility between the Cholas | 
and the Sailendras, and probably the ambition of controlling the East-West | 
trade was really at the bottom of it. The monopoly of the Sailendras over this | 
trade was threatened by the growing naval power of the Cholas, and the latter 
also were probably encouraged by the decline in the power of the Sailendras to 
make a bold bid to take their place, In such circumstances, pretexts would not 
be wanting for the opening of hostilities by one side or the other. 


SEO MSS As ING Sastri observes: “ The data on which Majumdar relies 
for the supposed first expedition are neither reliable nor conclusive (See Colas r, 
p. 254 and f.n.)” ( History of Sri Vijaya, p. 79, f. n. 13). As noted above, ps 
conquest of Katāha is mentioned in the Tiruval angadu u plates, dated 1017-8 
A.D. Ido not know what can be more reliable or conclusive evidence than the 
explicit statement contained in an inscription. Nor do I find anything against 
it on p. 254 of the Colas, Vol. I referred to by Prof. Sastri. I have already dis- 
cussed (Suvarņadvīpa, I p. 171, f. n. 2) the objection that was raised by the 
Editor of the inscription, but Prof. Sastri has not referred to it. His only 
argument seems to be that as * Rájendra Chola was on friendly terms with the, 
Sailendra king for some time after the death of Rājarāja in ror4 A. D., 1017 
appears altogether too early a date for a Chola expedition against $ri-Vijaya ° 


eid). But the change from friendship to hostility between two great powers 


in course of two or three years is not so improbable a contingency that we shall | 


reject on this account the positive statement of a contemporary record. 
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50 
Another equally interesting problem is the net result of the Chola conquest 
ga-varman is said to 


have been caught, which presumably means captured. If we take it to n 
literally true, we do not know whether he was restored. WS REGE that ë D 
Chinese Chronicles refer to an embassy from the king of San-fo-tsi, named Si-li-- 
tieh-hwa (Sri Deva ) in A.D. ro28, shows that Sangrama-vijayottunga-varman 


was either not released, or even if restored, did not long survive his defeat. 


This embassy also proves the continued existence of San-fo-tsi as a 
separate political unit. 10 It probably acknowledged suzerainty of the Cholas, 
but how far or how long it was really effective and not merely nominal, it is 
difficult to say. Two inscriptions of the Chola king Virarajendra inform us that 
some time before A.D. 1069-70 he conquered Kadaram on behalf of a king who 
had come in search of his aid and protection, and afterwards handed over the 
conquered kingdom to his protégé who acknowledged him as suzerain, Curiously 
enough a Chinese Chronicle represents Chola as a vassal state of San (o Isi 
during the period ro68-77. Either this was a deliberate misrepresentation tp 
the Chinese court made by San-fo-tsi, or there might bea basis for it in some 
temporary success gained by the latter over the Cholas in course of the war 
with Virarajendra or Kulottunga ( 1070-1118 A.D.). For the latter also claims 
to have destroyed Kadàram. It would thus appear that for nearly half a 


| century after the conquest of Rajendra Chola his successors tried to keep their 


‘hold on the distant oversea conquests, though with varying degrees of success. 


But friendly relation seems to have been restored before A. D.109o. We 
learn from a Tamil inscription dated in that year that the king of Kidatam 
(i. e. Kadāram ) sent two envoys named Rājavidyādhara and Abhimanottunga 
to the court of Kulottunga. At the request of these envoys the Chola king not 
only renewed the endowment made in the reign of Rajaraja I but also made 
additions to it which more than doubled the value of the original income. 
After this friendly gesture we hear no more of the struggle between the Cholas 
on the one hand and San-fo-tsi or Kadara or Sri-Vijaya on the other. 


The kingdom of San-fo-tsi continued for more than three hundred years 
till it was destroyed by Java in the fourteenth century A.D. We get a refer- 
ence to it in the Chinese Chronicles, and Arab writers refer to the glory and 
power of Zabag throughout this period. We have a detailed account of San-fo- 
tsi from a Chinese text written by Chau-ju-kua, Inspector of Foreign Trade, in| 
1225 À. D. We learn from it that San-fo-tsi was master of the Strait of Malacca | 


10 [have elsewhere suggested that Sri-Deva might refer to Rajengra 


Chola (Suvarņadvīpa, 1.185). In that case San-fo-tsi was still a dependency 
of the Cholas, 
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and thus controlled the m 


aritime trade between China and the western coun- 
tries. The 


author also gives a list of fifteen states dependent upon it. Si 
There is no reason to disreg 
that the old empire of Zābag 


splendour till about the middle 


ard the views of Arab and Chinese writers 
Or San-fo-tsi continued in its old glory and 
t of the thirteenth century A. D. But we do not 
know whether the Sailendras still ruled over it. Asa matter of fact the name 
Sailendra passes out of history with $i Sangráma-vijayottunga-varman, who}; 
was defeated and captured by Rajendra Chola's forces about A. D. 1025. What 2 = 


: © fs — = ALS 
became of him or his successors we do not know. The dynasty might have ' 
continued to rule over the empire, even down to its 


last days, but we have no 
definite evidence of this, 11 


The Ceylonese chronicles have 


preserved an interesting account of two in- 
vasions of Ceylon by a king of Jl 


avaka, called Chandrabhānu, about A. D. 1236 

and 1256. In an inscription, dated 1264 A. D., Jatāvarman Vira-Pandya, king 
of the Pàndya kingdom in South India, claims to have defeated and killed the | | 

- S&vaka king, and in another inscription, dated the next year, the king of 
Kadaram is said to have been defeated by him. The Savaka is no doubt the 
same as Javaka or Zabag, and its ruler is probably the same as that of Kadáram 
and to be identified with Chandrabhànu. Chandrabhānu, who was powerful 
enough to have led two expeditions to Ceylon, thus met with a tragic end, for 
which his ill-conceived expeditions to Ceylon were perhaps mainly responsible. 


An inscription of Chandrabhānu has been found at Chaiya near Ligor. 
As it is dated A. D. 1230, the king has been identified with the Jàvaka king of 
that name. He is said to have been born in the family of lotus and called 


high position in the court of Airlanga, king of Java, was his queen, and either 

3 ; Ae igs qa m | 
a daughter or widow of the Sailendra king Sangrama-vijayottunga-varman 
mentioned above. This marriage is said to have cemented the alliance between X, 


the two old rival powers, which henceforth continued friendly relations with | ` 
each other ( Coedes. Etats. 247 ). 


In spite of the similarity of names we cannot definitely associate the lady 
in the court of Java with the Sailendra king. Even if the identity be accepted, 
it does not prove the continuance of the Sailendras as a gung power For if 
the lady in question were the daughter of the Sailendra king, she might have 
basu married before the Chola invasion. If she were the widow, it might be,, 
tather an evidence of the end of Sailendra rule, forcing his widow to take refuge | 
in a neighbouring country, and afterwards marry its king. 
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changed, the new kingdom was practically a continuation oF ult kingdom of 
Singhasari and pursued the aggressive imperial policy of Kritanagara with 

During the reign of Rajasanagara, who ascended the throne in 
red its suzerainty over almost all the principal islands 
a including the old kingdom of San- 


bled him to maintain his effective 


great success. 
A. D. 1350, Java establist 


| fo-tsi. The mighty fleet of Rajasanagara ena 
hold upon the subordinate states, a list of which is given in the historical poem 
Nagara-Kritagama, which was composed in A. D. 1365 during his reign. Thus 
once more, after the Sailendra empire, there was a hegemony of Malay Peninsula 
and Malay Archipelago. Roughly speaking, the Majapahit empire comprised 
the recent Dutch possessions in the East Indies with the addition of a large 
part of Malay Peninsula, but excluding Northern Celebes. We learn from Na- 
gara-Kritāgama that Majapahit had intimate and friendly intercourse with 
Siam, Kambujà, Champa, North Annam, Dharmanagari, Martaban and other 
It-had also trade relations with these and other coun- 


neighbouring countries. 
Jambudvipa, of course, 


tries like Jambudvipa, China, Karnataka and Gud i. 
refers to India, while Karnataka and Giudt are specially mentioned perhaps to 
indicate more intimate intercourse with them, Jambudvīpa and Java are laud- 
ed in a verse as the good lands par excellence, and poems praising the Javanese 
king were composed by a monk from Kāūichī and a Brahmana. 


The death of Rajasanagara in 1389 A. D. was followed by internal dis- 
sensions for nearly a quarter of a century ending in a disastrous civil war. This 
led to the decline of Java as an Imperial power and we find a number of its 
| subordinate states, including San-fo-tsi, transferring their allegiance to China 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century A. D. 


The Hindu kingdom of Majapahit continued for another century. In 
1504, the great Sultan of Malacca was afraid of an invasion by Java, which 
testifies to the latter’s power and command over the sea. But during the 
fifteenth century Islamic creed gradually got a footing in Java by peaceful 


conversion. First we find a small community of Muslim traders early in the © 


fifteenth century. Then a number of ruling chiefs and high officials adopted the 
new faith. Even the royal family contained some converts to Islam. Thus 
grew up a small but influential community of Muslims in Java, who tried to 
oust the Hindu king as he steadily refused to give up his ancestral religion. 


. The Hindu king fought bravely against his own kith and kin. Even after the 


loss of Majapahit he held out for some time in the eastern part of Java, and 
only a second defeat forced him to leave Java and seek shelter in the neigh- 
bouring island of Bali, which was a subordinate State, The royal family, the 
aristocracy, and a considerable element of the well-to-do classes who still adher- 
ed to the Hindu faith followed the king to Bali. The old Hindu culture of 
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Java flourishes there even to-d 
distinction of preserving the rich he 
itself the old monuments alone rem 


as ain to tell the tale of its: past glory and! 


We may now pass on to the mainland of Indo-China, 


NAE P Pas was ruling over the sea, a powerful 

mbuja. We have traced the rise and fall of 
Fu-nan gas referred to the growing power of Bhava-varman about the middle 
of the sixth century A.D, Under him and his two successors, Mahendra-varman 
and Ī$āna-varman, Kambuja became very powerful. 
destroyed and the Kambuja kingdom comprised, at the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D., the whole of Cambodia and Cochin-China and also the 
valley of the Mun river to the north of the Dangrek mountains. This kingdom 
was ruled by the dynasty of Bhava-varman till about 674 A. D. From that 
Iperiod till the accession of Jaya-varman in 802 A. D. we do not know much of 
|this kingdom. As noted above, it was probably subjugated by the Sailendras 
of Java. Jaya-varman II freed his native land from the yoke of Java and in- 
vited a Brahmana named Hiranyadama to perform some Tantric rites in order 
that Kambuja might not again be a dependency of Java. For reasons not 
known to us, he frequently changed his capital and finally fixed it in the Angkor 
region which remained the political and cultural centre of Javā for more than 
five hundred years. Jaya-varman ascended the throne in A. D. 802 and ruled 


for more than fifty years, during which period he consolidated the kingdom of 
Kambuja. 


Fu-nan was finally 


The reigns of Jaya-varman II and his son and successor cover the period 
802 to 877 A. D. According to a Chinese chronicle, written in A. D. 863, the 
kingdom of Kambuja included the whole of Central Indo-China and touched 
the frontiers of Yunnan in Southern China. The Arab writers also describe the 
Khmer kingdom as vast and powerful, the king of which received homage. of 
other kings. Kambuja had thus begun that career of imperialism which made 
it the dominant power in Indo-China for centuries to come. The chief credit 
for this must go to Jaya-varman II who may thus be regarded as the founder! 
of Kambuja Empire. 


Though we do not know the details of his reign, the fact that for four 
centuries the epigraphic records of kings of different dynasties refer to Jaya- 
varman as a great and powerful monarch shows the deep impression that his 


reign and personality made upon posterity. 
= 


The aggressive imperial policy was continued by the next king Indra- 
varman who founded a new dynasty. He claims in his record that his com- 
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obeyed by the rulers of China, Champa and Yavadvipa. 
ho ascended the throne in 889 A. D., was one of the 
guished himself by his military campaigns, 
act the vast empire he had 
He built many temples 
It included a large 


mands were respectfully 
His son Yago-varman, w 
greatest kings of Kambuja. He distir 
both by land and sea, and not only maintained int 


inherited, but also enhanced its glory and splendour. 
called after him Yasodharapura. 
f the later city of Angkor Thom, which still 


glory and grandeur of Hindu culture and 


and a new capital city 
part, aud formed the nucleus, o 
stands as the eternal symbol of the 
civilisation in South-east Asia. 
There is some uncertainty about the date of Yaío-varman's death. It 
was generally believed to have taken place at 908 A. D. Buta French scholar 
has shown good grounds for placing it in A. D. 900. If this view be accepted, 
we must be struck with wonder that Yaso-v 
a short reign of eleven years. Yago-varman strikes us as one of the greatest per- 
sonalities, and must be regarded as a great king in every sense of the term. 
Perhaps the court-poet did not ex 
glory of Yašo-varman was sung, even 
games, on their beds, and in their travels. ” 


arman accomplished so much during 


aggerate very much when he said that the 
after his death, by the people “in their 


Another great king of this dynasty was Rajendra-varman, who ruled from 
A. D. 944 to 960. He carried on victorious campaigns in all directions and 
successfully invaded Champa. As we have seen above, other kings who pre- 
ceded him also claimed victories even over China, Champa and Java. That all 
this was no mere empty boast is proved by Chinese annals and the chronicles 
of Burma and Siam. We learn from these that both Tonkin and the Hinduized 
Thai principality of Nan-chao or Mithilā-rāshtra in North Yunnan had thrown 
off the yoke of China which was thus cut off from direct contact with Indo-China 


> The position of supremacy lost by China now passed to Kambuja. Mithilā- 
ea now formed a part of the Kambuja Empire, and probably this forms the 
jesta of Indra-varman’s claim that his commands were obeyed by China 
To the south of Mithilā there were a large number of Hindu kingdoms along the 
TU 7 Ü A i F 
upo: valleys of the Mekong such as Ālavi-rāshtra, Hari-bhufijaya, Suvarna- 
grama da which all acknowledged the suzerainty of Kambuja. The central 
€ Siam or Thailand, viz. the region extending from Kampheng Phet on the 
ue ae Gulf of Siam on the south, known as Lavapuri, formed an integral 
part of Kambuja. But Kambuja also exerci I in : 
rt ol ë a xercised suzerainty over the pett 
ao A lying along the Menam valley in the north, such ā a 
shodaya, Yonaka-rashtra and Kshmera-ra i 3 
| O t -rashtra which touched the Ka ] 
pie t ambuja 
kingdom of Alavi-rashtra mentioned before. It is thus quite clear that eae 
buja extended her suzerainty over the vast region in Central I d du. Mut | 
oa EE al Indo-China lying 
he east of Burma, south of China and west of Annam. This led ius 
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spread of Hindu culture over the little kn 
many memorials are now coming to light 


In the south the northern part of 


Kra WEE included in the Kambuja Empire which thus touched the frontier of 
the Sailendrà Empire. In the east Kambuja led many successful «di idi 
against Champa which ultimately led to its conquest at a later i, pu 
Kambuja grew to be the dominant power in Indo-China in course of the TS 
and tenth centuries A. D. as the Šailendras were in the Malay Archipela 
Both became the main agents for the Propagation of Hindu culture in ed 
east Asia as is proved by inscriptions and monuments, P. 


The death of Jaya-varman V, the son and successor of Ràjendra-varman, : 
in roor À. D., ushered in a period full of internal troubles, But king Sar is 
varman I, whose reign covers the first half of the eleventh century m 
the unity of the empire. To prevent the repetition of civil war in rāte he 

|instituted a novel system which we know from ten, inscriptions, all dated in 
| Torr A. fe These inscriptions contain the identical text of an oath offering 

| unswerving and lifelong homage and allegiance to the king and dedicating the 
life to his service, as well as the names of district officers, numbering more than 
four thousand, who took it in the presence of the sacred fire, the Brahmanas 
and the āchāryas. Among other things the officers swore that they shall not 
honour any other king, shall never be hostile to their own king, and shall not 
be the accomplices of any enemy, 


_ Sürya-varman not only defeated the rival claimants to the throne and 
put down internal rebellions, but also conquered the whole of Siam and even 
carried his victorious arms to the Mon kingdom of Thaton in Lower Burma. 


In spite of all bis precautions, the death of Sürya-varman was followed 
by a series of revolts ending in a civil war and partition of the kingdom. But 
Sürya-varman II, who ascended the throne in 1113 A. D., once more reunited 
the kingdom. The inscriptions of Kambuja refer in rapturous terms to the 
victories of Sūrya-varman and his triumphs over hostile kings, but do not give 
"any details, . We know from other sources that he invaded Annam both by 
land and sea, but could not achieve any success. He also invaded Champa, , 
'but in spite of some initial success, his troops met with serious disasters. Still | 
he maintained the empire intact. We leara from Chinese annals that his | 
dominions extended from Champa to Lower Burma and included the northern 
part of Malay Peninsula up to the Bay of Bandon. He is said to have main- 
tained 200,000 war elephants. : 2 1 V 

Sürya-varman was consecrated by Divākara Pandita who initiated him 
into the mysteries of Vrah Guhya; the Great Secret, probably a Tantric cult. 
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kshahoma, and the Mahāhoma as well as [ 
But his greatest achievement was the con- 
kor Vat, which is justly regarded 


The king performed Kotihoma, La 
yarious sacrifices to the ancestors. 
struction of the famous temple known as Ang 
as one of the wonders of the world. 

an II, some time after 1145. A. D., was again 
followed by a period of troubles in course of which the king of Champa invad- 
ed Kambuja and plundered the capital city in A. D. 1177. Although the king 
of Kambuja was killed, the country was saved by Jaya-varman VII who detent 
ed the Chams in a naval engagement and made himself master of Kambuja in 


A. D. 1181. | 
edly won the epithet of Grand Monarch. He 


The death of Sürya-varm 


Jaya-Varman VII has deserv 
fully avenged the sack of the capital city of Kambuja by Champa. A prolong- 
ed war followed, in course of which each side invaded the dominions of the 
other, But Jaya-varman VII obtained a complete victory in A. D. 1190. The 
king of Champā was brought a prisoner to Kambuja and the whole kingdom lay 
prostrate before the victor. He divided it into two parts, and appointed his 
own brother-in-law and his victorious general rulers over them. But the Chams 
would not take this defeat lying down and there were constant revolts. At 
last Kambuja evacuated Champa in 1220 A, D. and a formal peace was con- 
cluded two years later. 


By the conquest of Champa Jaya-varman’s Empire reached the China Sea 
on the east. On the west he conquered Pagan which at this time comprised 
oth central and south Burma. According to the Chinese chronicles Pagan 
was annexed to Kambuja towards the close of the twelfth century A. D. There 
is no doubt that the conquest was achieved by Jaya-varman VII, but whether 
by Pagan the Chinese meant the whole of this kingdom or merely a part of it 
‘cannot be definitely ascertained. 


| There is no doubt, in any case, that the empire of Kambuja reached its 
E] greatest extent under Jaya-varman VII. It included nearly the whole of Indo- 
dā China, from the Sea of China to the Bay of Bengal. 


mi Jaya-varman VII founded the city of Angkor Thom. The Chinese de- | 


3 scription of it in its palmy days of glory and the extant remains leave no doubt 
| 1 : that it must be regarded as one of the greatest cities in ancient and medieval 
a « ages, not excluding even Rome and Baghdad. 


| E a The town was surrounded by a high wall made of limonite with a ditch 
beyond it, 110 yds. wide. The ditch has a total length of more than 8 miles 
and its sides are paved with enormous blocks of stone. The enclosing walls 
were pierced by huge gates which gave access to the city by means of five grand 
avenues each 33 yds. wide and running straight from one end to the other. 
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Each gateway consisted of a huge arched o 


ft. wide, eue. surmounted by four huge heads placed back to back, The town- 
was square in shape, each side measuring about two miles, The grand avenues Í : 
converge to the Temple of Dayon which occupies almost the central position of 
the city and is justly regarded as the masterpiece of Kambuja architecture. To 
the north of the Bayon is a &reat public square, a sort of forum, about 765 yds. 


long andiros yds. wide, surrounded by famous structures such as the Baphuon, 
the Phimeanakas, the Terrace of Honour etc, 


pening more than 30 ft. high and 15] 4 


The Kambuja Empire, like the wave in the sea, rose to the highest point 
only to break down. Its glory did not long survive the death of Jaya-varman 
VIII, who abdicated the throne in 1295-6 A.D. It was followed, as usual, by 
internal troubles, but unlike the previous occasions no hero arose to restore its 
fortunes. This is due to the rise of the Thais who conquered Siam and 
devastated Angkor region towards the close of the 13th century A.D. Though 
Kambuja was still a powerful kingdom, its days of greatness were numbered. 
The conquest of Champà by the Annamites in the fifteenth century A D. 
brought these ferocious invaders to the very door of Kambuja. 


These two powerful Thai tribes in their fresh vigour pressed Kambuja 
very hard both from the east and the west, For centuries Kambuja remained 
the helpless victim of her two pitiless aggressive neighbours. Then it fell a prey 
to the colonial imperialism of France about the middle of the Igth century 
A.D., and the remnant of the mighty Hindu empire of Kambuja became a 
French Protectorate. The king of Kambuja still follows the old ceremony by, 
which Yago-varman, Rājendra-varman, Sūrya-varman and Jaya-varman were 
consecrated to the throne, and receives the sword of Indra from the Brāhmaņa 
descendants of the old priests, but he is nothing more than a mere shadow or || - 
a puppet in the hands of a foreign power. 


The Kambuja Empire was the only powerful Hindu empire that flourished 
in Indo-China. The Hindu kingdom of Champa lying to its east never extend- | 
ed its power beyond its border, and its history therefore possesses only a local 
interest. It never grew to be a very powerful state, though it not unoften 
hurled defiance even at the imperial powers of China and Kambuja. We have. 
referred above to the sack-of its capital city by China and prolonged occupation 
of the whole. kingdom by Kambuja. On the other hand, it defied successfully | 
the mighty power of Kublai Khan, the dreaded Mongol emperor of China, by a \ 
heroic resistance for a period of three years. But the most inveterate enemies 
of Champa were their northern neighbours, the Annamites, who had thrown off { 
the.Chinese yoke and founded an independent kingdom in the tenth century 
A.D. Hostilities broke out towards the end of the century and continued at 
itregular intervals, „Kings of. Champa, always ready to provoke but seldom, 
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the Annamite invasions, suffered terrible losses. Betore the 


two districts in the north passed into the 
Jaya-Simhavarman was 
arrying a princess 


able lto resist. 
close: of the eleventh century A.D., 
hands of the enemy. Early in the r4th century, king 
foolish enough to cede two districts merely for the sake of m 
of Annam. Though weakened by the cessions and internal rebellions, Champa 
fought bravely and even occasionally. scored some success, but ultimately fell a ' 
victim to repeated incursions of Annam during the fifteenth century A.D. 

vince of Amaravati in A.D. 1402 ! 


The Annamites annexed the northern pro 
About the middle of the 


and the Central province of Vijaya in A.D. 1471. 
sixteenth century they annexed the Cham territory up to the river of Phan- 
rang. The kingdom of Champa was now reduced to a small principality, with’ 


its capital at Bal Chanar in Phanri. Anaccount of its petty chief has been 


left by the officers of S. S. Galathee who met him there in A.D. 1720. In course 
of the eighteenth century the Annamites took even Phanrang. In 1822, the 
last of the long line of Hindu kings, unable to bear the oppressions of the 
Aunamites, passed over to Kambuja with a colony of exiles, leaving princess 
Po Bia to guard over the so-called Royal treasures of Cham at Bal Chanar. 


With her death passed away the last emblem of Hindu colony in Champa. 


To the west of Kambuja lay the kingdom of Siam, now called Thailand.:; 


Reference has been made above to the Hindu kingdom of Dvāravatī in 2a 


seventh century A.D., the establishment of Kambuja supremacy, and the sub- 
sequent conquest of the country by the Thais. The old culture continued in 
its main features and even to-day Siam is a flourishing land of Buddhism.. 
But the political history of the Thais falls beyond the scope of this lecture. . 


To the north of Siam lies the extensive territory now known as Burma, 
The early colonisation of the Hindus in this region has been referred to above. 
In the ninth or tenth century A. D there were three powerful States in Burma. 
Ramafifiadesa, the country of the Raman or the Mon as they are called 
to-day, comprising the whole of Lower Burma, Tavoy, Mergui and Tennasserim, 
was the most powerful of these three and was something like a federation of 
states such as Rāmāvatī, Hamsavati, Srikshetra, Dvāravatī etc. It was a: 
strong centre of Hindu civilisation and contained a large number of famous! 
Hindu colonies. To the north of this state lay Pagan or Arimardanapura in; 
Upper Burma, along the valleys of the Irawaddy and the Chindwin, Still. fur-, 
ther to the north and north-east, along the valleys of the Upper Irawaddy and; 
the Salween lay a number of Thai states which were often federated together! 
and designated as Kau$āmbī. : ta 
. - All these states were ultimately absorbed by Pagan. According to Burmese: 
chronicles the city of Pagan was founded in 849 A. D.and got the classical name: 
Arimardanapura. The greatness of the kingdom, of which it formed the capital: 
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city, begins with the accession of AmaWwratha, the Burmese form of the Sanskrit: 
name Aniruddha, in A, D. TO44. f 4 i 

, About this time a debased form of Tantrism prevailed in the country, but 
Aniruddha was converted! to the pure ‘Theravada form of Buddhism by a 
‘Brahmana monk of Thaton, named Araliān aud also known as Dharmadaršī. 
More monks came from the Mon’ country in the south, and Theravada form of 
Buddhism triumphed over the old Tantric cult, 


Necessity was now felt of 
securing sacred books and king 


Aniruddha sent envoys to the Mon king asking’ 
r for complete copies of Buddhist Tripitaka. "The latter not only refused the 
| request but also insulted the envoys of Pagan. Aniruddha thereupon invaded 
| the Mon country and Thaton capitulated. Aniruddha not only brought its king 
as captive but also carried a away with hima large number of monks, artisans. 


| 
| and craftsmen, as well as Buddhist scriptures and sacred relics laden on thirty? 
| four elephants; 

| 

| 


Aniruddha next conquered Arakan and is said to have visited Bengal. 
According to the Burmese chronicles his kingdom extended up to Pattikera, a 
principality in the distriét of Tipperah in Bengal. To the east he led his victori- 
ous army against the Thais of Yunnan, and the chiefs of various Shan states 
| acknowledged his suzerainty. By dint of these aud other victories Aniruddha 
| brought under his sway nearly the whole of modern Burma with the exception 
of Tenasserim. 


But this political unification of Burma was not the only great achieve- 
| ment of Aniruddha. Far more important was the complete transformation of 
Burmese culture under the influence of the Mons. The Burmese, a rude un: 
lettered people, representing a comparatively late Mongolian wave of immigra- 
| tion, had mostly destroyed the ancient culture. Under the inspiration and: 
| personal example of Aniruddha they now adopted the religion, script and 
' sacred literature of India, as represented by the Mon culture, which thus. 
commenced a new career in Pagan. The world has scarcely seen such an example; 
of the conqnerors being completely captivated by the conquered. The Hinayana 
form of Buddhism, hitherto current in, Lower Burma, now became the domi- 
nant religion in the whole country, a position which it happily retains down to 


the present time. 


Nana deeply jnBuenced by the Mons, Burma henceforth maintained. 
close relations both: with. East India and Ceylon.: With the proverbial zeal of. 
a new convert, Aniruddha built numerous temples and monasteries, and, came 
ta-be recognised as the defender, of Buddhist faith: When Ceylon was ravaged . 
by the Cholas, its king requested Aniruddha to Send Buddhist monks and 
Scriptures. Aniruddha granted the request and got in return a duplicate of 
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the tooth relic of Buddha, But sometimes he went to the extreme. For 
example, Gn the well-known Buddhist formula, ye dharma hetuprabhava etc., he 
substituted his own name for that of the Buddha. 


Aniruddha married a princess of VaiSali in India and their son Kyanzittha 


was crowned in 1084 A.D. under the title Tribhuvanādityadharmarāja. He* 
his daughter to the prince of Pattikera in Bengal, and this 


desired to marry 
agedy, forms the theme of many Burmese poems 


love episode, ending in a tr 
and dramas which are acted on the stage even now. 


During the reign of Kyanzittha many Buddhists and Vaishnavas went 
from India and settled in his kingdom. It is said that the king fed eight 
Indian monks with his own hands for three months and, on hearing from them 
the description of Indian temples, built on that model the famous temple of 
Ananda at Pagan. Whatever we may think of this story there is no doubt 
that this master-piece of Burman architecture closely followed the Indian 
model, as will be shown later. Kyanzittha also completed the Shwezigon 
Pagoda begun by his father, and;built about forty smaller pagodas. He re^ 
paired the famous temple of Bodh-Gaya and is said to have married a Chola 


princess. 


The successor of Kyanzittha also maintained intimate relations with 
India, The king of North Arakan who, being driven out, was restored to the 
throne by the Burmese king, wanted to show his gratitude, and was asked by the 
latter to repair the Bodh-Gaya temple, which he gladly did. He is also said to 
have visited Malaya and Bengal and married a daughter of the king of 


. Pattikera in Bengal. 


The city of Arimardanapura or Pagan grew in splendour, and the empire 
founded by Aniruddha continued in glory for nearly two centuries. But the 
great Mongol chief Kublai Khan wrought its ruin. In A.D. 1271, he sent 
envoys to Burma asking the king to accept his suzerainty. As this was refused, 
hostilities began. The Burmese took the aggressive and were defeated. A 
revolt followed in Burma and Kublai took advantage of it to invade the 
country. The Mongol army, led by a grandson of Kublai Khan, marched to 
Pagan which perished amid the blood and flame of Tartar terror. 


The Mongol invasion was followed by political disintegration and cultural 
decay in Burma for a period of nearly one hundred and fifty years. But Burma 
once again emerged as a great power and carried its victorious arms as far as 
Assam in the north and the heart. of Siam in the south. But we need not 


enter into that phase of its history which is comparatively well-known — 
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LECTURE IV 
HINDU CULTURE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


In the first lecture I have dr 
civilisation of the indigenous people 
into contact. They had hardl 
ed to a large extent the peopl 


awn a general picture of the culture and 
S with whom the Hindu colonists first came 
y emerged from the Neolithic State and resembl- 
es whom the Aryans met in India. I propose to 


Colonists. 


The first and foremost of these eleme 


nts was the Sanskrit language and 
literature which opened 


„as it were, a new world of culture to the more intelli- 
gent among them. Reference has been made above to the large number of 
inscriptions scattered all over the area, These are written in very good Sanskrit 
and indicate an acquaintance with various branches of Sanskrit literature, 
The Vo-Chanh inscription in Champa, belonging to the second or third century 
A.D., is perhaps the oldest of them. It is written in prose with two verses in 
Vasantatilaka metre which show a simple kāvya style; but an inscription of 
Sambhu-varman, a later king of Champa, is marked by a developed kāvya style. 
An idea of the language and the thorough-going spirit of Hindu culture which 
characterise these early records may be had from the following verse in the 
last-named inscription :1 


Srishtam yena tritayam = akilam bhur-bhuvas-svah sva-saklya 

Yen = otkhātam bhuvana-duritam vahnin = ev = āndhakāram| 

Yasy =āchintyo jagati mahimā yasya n = ādir = na chantas 

Champādeše janayatu sukhant Sambhubhadresvaro = yam ||—(No. 7) 

The oldest inscription in Fu-nan dating from the fifth century A.D. is 
written throughout in poetry, four of its five verses being composed in the very 
difficult metre known as Sārdūlavikrīdita. The following half-verse, describing 
the queen shows a familiarity with Hindu mythology. 

Sakrasy = eva Sachi nyipasya dayilà Svāh = eva Saptarchchishah 

Rudrāņ = iva Harasya lokaviditā Šā $rir = iva Sripateh| 

! (No. z, v. 4). 

A very large number of short Sanskrit inscriptions, datable between the 

fourth and seventh century A. D., have been found in Burma, Siam, Malay 


a^ 


1 The Number of the Inscription given in the text refers to the corre- 
sponding number in my Collection of Inscriptions of Champa and Kambuja. 
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them are quite big compositions. 
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Peninsula, Sumatra; Java and Borneo. All these prove that before the end of 


the seventh century A. D., there were in the Hindu colonies, a deep knowledge 


of Sanskrit language, intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit literature and a high 
luding the most difficult ones. 


degree of skill in the use of different metres, inc 

But the progress of Sanskrit in the colonies during the next five hundred 
years adds a new chapter to the history of that literature. The small Hindu 
kingdom of Champa has yielded more than fifty Sanskrit iuscriptions. They 
are written both in prose and verse and are good specimens oÍ the high-flown 
artificial style current in India about the same period. All these are collected 
in my book on Champa, and anyone who reads them cannot fail to be struck 
with the rich cultivation of Sanskrit even in this remotest Indian Colony in 


South-east Asia. 

a still more wonderful progress in Sanskrit. In a 
ve brought together the texts of about one 
Most of these inscrip- 


But Kambuja shows 
recent work, just published, I ha 
hundred and fifty Sanskrit inscriptions from Kambuja. 
tions are written in beautiful and almost flawless Kàvya style, and some .of 
The text of an inscription of Yašo-varman 
(No. 60), of which we possess no less than eleven copies in different places, 
contains fifty verses. . Another ( Nos. 62-68), with seven copies, contains 108 
verses each, A third (No. 6r) contains 93 verses of which only 15 are com- 
mon with the last series, In addition to these there are a large number of re- 
cords containing about fifty verses, a few more or less. But the prašastis of 
Rājendra-varman exceed in size and guality even those of Ya$o-varman, The 
Mebon Ins. of this king (No. 93) contains 218 verses, not a few of which are 
fairly big, being written in Sardülavikridita and. Sragdhara metres. The largest 
inscription is that of ‘Pre Rup ( No. 97) which contains 298 verses, There are 
many other records of Rajendra-varman and other kings of this period which 


run to a considerable length; 


^[he authors of these inscriptions have very successfully used almost all 
the Sanskrit metres, and exhibit a thorough acquaintance with the most 
developed rules and conventions of Sanskrit rhetoric and prosody. Besides, 
they show an intimate knowledge of the Indian epics, kāvyas and BRES, and 
other branches of literature, and a deep penetrating insight into Indian philo- 
sophical and spiritual: ideas; they are also saturated with the religious and 
mythological conceptions of the different sects of India ;—all this to an extent 
which may be justly regarded as marvellous in a community separated from 


India by thousands of miles. It is beyond the scope of this lecture to illustrate 


these by citing examples from the different inscriptions. "But a verse maybe 


: quoted to show how they were thoroughly conversant even with the grammat- 


ical treatise-of Panini :— amont] 
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Rajanvali —Ly = anya-nribo = nvyasat pran 
Nipātanāl = lakshanam = antarena | i: 
Yo lakshanais = Samshyila-varnnavarddhi- 
Padais = tu sādhutva-dharān = dharitrim V 
( No. 97, v. 48) 
The verse is a pun on the rule of Panini VIII, 2.14 ( 
It makes an exception to the general rule about the elision 
the consonant in the word rājanvān in the sense of ‘having good king,’ the ordi- 


nary form ‘ rājavān ' meaning only ‘having aking’. There are similar references. 
in an inscription of the time of Ya$o-varman :— 


rājanvān saurājye ). 
of the final x before 


Sad-dharma-nirater=yyasya padam rājyena chakrire | 
U pasarggāh kriyā-yoge te prag dhātor=mmuner=iva ll 
(No. 73, B. 13 ) 
Here also the verse is a pun on Pāņini's Sūtras I, 4, 58, 59, 80, and compares 
king Jaya-varman II with Pāņini. Similarly v. 94 of Ins. 62 compares king 


Yaso-varman with Panini and all the epithets are applicable to both. 


The inscriptions show by their general tenor a high proficiency in different 
branches of Sanskrit literature—not only what is known as belles-lettres but 
also various technical branches of that literature, We have specific references 
to Pravarasena and Mayüra as the authors respectively of Selubandha and 
Sūryašataka, and to Gunadhya, the great writer in Prākrit, with allusion to the 
legend about him contained in Kalhāsaritsāgara. Although the mame of Kāli- 
dasa is not mentioned, the Pre Rup inscription ( No. 97) gontan four verses 
( 164, 199, 211, 290 ) which contain definite allusions to Raghuvanša, repeating 
sometimes the very words used by the poet. Similar allusions occur in several 
other records. An inscription of Yago-varman (No. 64) alludes to Bharavi, 
and also to Šūra as having triumphed over a zival peed nus šā new 
kāvya named Manohara seems to be referred to in Pre Rup inscription (No. 97). 


As regards technical sciences, Grammar was highly cultivated. tr addition 
to Pāņini's Sūlvas specific reference is made to Mahabhashya and king Yaśo- 
varman is said to have composed a commentary on it. E minister was x 
expert in Horāsāstra (astrology). Specific reference is TEE jr 
Kāmastūtra of Vatsyayana, Nili-sastra of Visālāksha and the medical treatise o 
Sušruta. 

ior harvaveda, Vedānta, 
i ipti the Trayi or Vedas, Atha 
The inscriptions also refer to LU NAENN DEA 
iti Amaya ābhārata, the sacred cano 
Smriti, the Ramayana, the Maha 2 : EE 
and Jainas oe texts of various Brahmanical sects, A all a d e 
I Re i a a vers 
Indian philosophy. Manu is referred to as a r. an 
: 2 i im in an inscription, 
Manu-Samhita is reproduced verbatim in an 1 purer 
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anyāya and Gautama's Nyaya- 


There is specific reference to Sirnhāvalokit 
0 Jina seems to be cited as 


sūtra (No. 66) and the Yogāchāra system ( No. 97). 
the author of one of the Pūrvas named Kalyana, | 
scriptions we meet at every step with the Puranic 
mythology and legends, and the allusions, alliterations, and similes usually 
found in Sanskrit literature in India. Special attention may be drawn to the 
Vat Thipedi Inscription: ( No. 78) which has a distinct style of its own, the 
chief characteristics being the use of long compounds, atyukti, i.e. exaggeration, 
‘and anuprāsa, i.e. the repetition of the same syllables in the same line. Accord- 
ing to Sanskrit rhetoricians, these characteristic features mark the Gauda style 
of Sanskrit poetry. The great French savant Coedes thinks that the author of 
the inserption was probably trained in the Gauda country. 

On the whole the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja add a brilliant chapter 
to the history of Sanskrit literature which is mostly unknown in this country. 
It is interesting to note in this connection the high degree of proficiency in 
Sanskrit literature attained even by the kings in these Hindu Colonies. Refer- 
ence has been made above to two such kings of Kambuja named Jaya-varman 
Il and Yago-varman, Similar instances occur in the inscriptions of Champa. 
King Bhadra-varman is said to have been versed in the four Vedas while Sri 
Jaya Indravarmadeva VII was versed in grammar, astrology, the Mahayana 
philosophy and the Dharmašāstras, notably the Nāradīya and the Bhārgavīya. 
Special interest attaches to the following verse ( Champa, Ins, No. 45, v. III), 
which describes the learning of Indra-varman III. 


As we go through these in 


Mimamsa-shat-larka- jinendra- sürmmis- 

Sa-Kasika- vyākaraņodak=aughah | 

A khyána-Saivollara-kalpa-minah 

Patishtha eleshv = iti satkavinám n 

This verse means that like a fish in water the king could easily move 

through the different branches of learning named, because even among the 
learned he was the most skilful in all these subjects. These included Buddhist 
philosophy, Panini’s Grammar with Kagika, Akhyana, and Uttarakalpa of the 
Saivas. There was besides the Mīmāvisa-shat-tarka with which the list begins. 
When I first-edited this inscription, I took it as Mimamsadi shat-tarka, to mean 
the six systems of Indian philosophy beginning with Mīmāmsā. A learned 
Indian scholar ? has since pointed out that the famous poet Rajagekhara in his 
Kaàvya-mimaiisü has used Shat-tarka, in a special sense, to mean the six logical 
systems of Bauddha, Jaina, Chārvāka, Sankhya, Nyàya and Vaigeshika. «The 
expression Mimamsa-shat-tarka therefore means both Mīmāmsā and the ‘six 


systems referred to above. As Mīmārnsā includes both Karma-mimamsa and 


2 D. C. Chatterji in. JGIS, X, 154 ^ 
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Jiiana-mimamsa or Vedànta, and the Sank 


school of Kapila and the theistic Yoga system, Mimathsa and shat-tarka taken 
together stand for all the commonly known schools of Indian philosophy both 
Brahmanical and non-Brāhmanical, This also follows from' the fact that 
Rajasekhara has divided the Pramāņikas or the experts in the Pramāņa Vidya 
into two classes, Mīmāmsikas and Tārkikas, A 5 bie ; ds 


hya includes both the atheistic 


The learned scholar, whose views I have quoted above, refers to the date 
of Rājašekhara as 1000 A.D. But as he was a court poet of the Pratibàra king 
Mahendrapāla, he must have flourished towards the end of the ninth or beginning: 
of the tenth century A.D. As the inscription which describes the learning of 
Indra-varman III of Champa is dated in 840 Saka or 918 A.D., he was a p 
temporary of Rāja$ekhara. As such, we may take Mīmānisa-shat-larka in the 
sense used by Rajagekhara. It not only proves the great erudition 
of Champa but also a close association between that 
respect of literature and philosophy, 


of the king 
country and India in 


There is no doubt that in both Champa and Kambuja Sanskrit was the 
language of the court and the learned, but it is difficult to determine how far it 
superseded the local vernaculars. We have very few early Specimens of these 
local languages, but when we come across them in written records, we find them 
full of Sanskrit words. The vernaculars must have existed side by side with 
Sanskrit and were largely influenced by them, but they do not appear to have 
been used in serious compositions with any literary pretensions for which Sans- 
krit was exclusively employed. 


` Another Hindu colony which was deeply influenced by Sanskrit literature 
was Java. It has not preserved many Sanskrit inscriptions or Sanskrit texts, 
but the rich old-Javanese literature testifies to the extensive influence of Sans- 


krit. The term old-Javanese is used to indicate the language which was | 


current in Java up to the fall of Majapahit and introduction of Islam. It is 
formed by a mixture of Sanskrit aud the indigenous language. The poetry of 
the old- Javanese literature follows rules of Sanskrit metre, its subject-matter is 
derived mainly from Sanskrit literature, and it frequently quotes Sauskrit 
verses, The earliest book in this language is Amaramālā, an old. Javanese 
version of Sanskrit lexicon Aynarakoša. To the same period belongs the old- 
Javanese Ramayana which agrees quite well with the Sanskrit Ramayana, but 
concludes with the reunion of Sita and Rama after the death of Ravana. The 
next important work is the prose translation of Mahabharata, which closely 


follows the original epic but is more condensed. 

1 All the above works were composed before 1000 A.D. Next we find à 
Series of works based on the themes supplied by the great epics. The more 
famous among these are Arjuna-vivāha, Krishņāyaņa and Sumanasāntaka. 
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f Indumati's death caused by a garland of 
flowers thrown from above which has been immortalised by Kalidasa. The 
greatest work of this kind is Bhārata-yuddha, the grandeur of whose style, 
according to eminent critics, is comparable to that of the Greek epics. Among 
other works may be mentioned Indravijaya, Parthayajna, Kālayavanāntaka, , 
and Bhomakavya, all dealing with the themes 
The Puranas are represented by the Brahmanda 
Purana which closely follows the Indian original. The Nilisara contains the 
wise sayings, maxims and moral precepts such as we find in Sanskrit works 
called Nitisara, Paūchatantra, Chāņakyašataka, etc. In many cases the Javanese 
verses are close translations of well-known Sanskrit couplets. There are also 
folk-tales based on Hitopadesa and Paūchatantra, and medical books, erotic 
treatises and miscellaneous texts on calendar, music, birds and animals. The 
vast Indo-Javanese literature is a standing testimony to the great influence of 
Sanskrit literature on that of Java and Bali, and there is perhaps no parallel in 
the history of literature of such an influence of one literature over another. 


The last s based on the story o 


Harivamsa, Smaradahana, 
familiar in Sanskrit literature. 


The history of Kambuja and Champa on the one hand, and that of Java 
on the other, exhibit two parallel developments. In the first case Sanskrit was 
the dominant language and long cultivated as the form of literary expression, 
while the indigenous dialect gradually grew under its aegis till it superseded the 
former as a vehicle of literary expression after the Hindu culture had spent its 
force in the twelfth or thirteenth century A. D. In Java on the other hand 
Sanskrit never attained a dominant position, and the indigenous dialect, though 
strongly influenced by Sanskrit, attained a highly developed literary form at an 
early stage. It has left no evidence of original composition in Sanskrit, but 
bequeathed a large legacy of Indo-Javanese literature. Champà and Kambuja 
on the other hand can boast of a rich crop of Sanskrit literature, but have left 
no indigenous literature worth the name. 


Next to Sanskrit language fhe great gift of the Hindu colonists was the art 
of writing. Indian scripts of different varieties were used in the early records ; 
presumably the colonists introduced the particular type with which they were 
familiar at home. These scripts, of course, underwent modifications, in course 
of ages, in different colonies in different ways till they have developed into 
current scripts of the different regions. Thus all the different systems of writ- 
ing that we find in use to-day in the different parts of South-east Asia from 
Burma to Java originated from the Brahmi scripts of India. The local modifica- 
tions followed more or less in the same way as we find in different parts of 
India, though of course on different lines in different regions. Unlike local 
language, we find no trace of any local script before the advent of the Aryans. 
It may, therefore, be regarded as almost certain that the indigenous peoples 
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and were taught the use of writing by the 
S effect upon mental development, the knowl- 
be regarded as a dividing liue between a distinct- 


possessed no script of their own 
Hindu colonists, Judging from it 
edge of the art of writing may 
ly higher and a lower form of ¢ 


round development of a culture. The Hindu 
Tt of writing and a highly developed literature 
a new era in the cultural development of South- 


colonists, by introducing the a 
like Sanskrit, ushered in 
east Asia. 


By far the most important contribution of the Hindu Colonists w 


: ZONE 
highly developed form of religion ES eis 


l taalu „and if it is mentioned after language and 
script, 1t is simply because Without these the religious influence of the Hindus 
upon the local people could not have been so great as it actually became 


With the exception of Jainism all the Principal religions of India made 
their influence felt in the colonies, and in most cases the different religious sects 
lived peacefully side by side in the same region, thus showing a spirit of tolera- 
tion truly characteristic of ancient India. As in India during the same period, 
the religious life was dominated by Buddhism, Saivism and Vaishnavism. 


The Vo-Chanh inscription is adduced as an evidence of the prevalence of | 
Buddhism in Champa in the second or third century A.D.3 So far as I can see 
there is nothing specifically Buddhist in this record. But the spread of Buddh- 
ism about this period almost all over the region is proved by the discovery of 
the images of Buddha of the Amaravati style in Siam, Annam, Sumatra, Java 
and Celebes. Some of the Buddhist sculptures in Siam reflect the primitive 
ideas of Buddhism, such as the representation of the Buddha by a symbol 
rather than his figure, All this indicates the introduction of Buddhism at an 
early date, possibly during the first two or three centuries of the ( hristian Era, | 


The Brahmanical or Pauranic religion is represented by the two important 
sects, Saivism and Vaishnavism. Images of their gods, so far found, are pro- 
bably of later date than"the early Buddha images. This is also true of India, 
for worship of images came to be generally accepted by the followers of Saivism 
and Vaishnavism at a later date than the Buddhists, and probably in imitation 
of them. Asa matter of fact Brahmanical images that can be definitely dated 
before the Gupta age are very rare in India. The absence of such images in 
Indian colonies does not, therefore, necessarily prove that the Brahmanical relig- 
ion was introduced at a later date, nor. does it support the inference that the 
followers of Buddhism were pioneers of Indian colonisation in South-east Asia. 


This view is also negatived by a stray episode preserved in the Chinese 
Chronicles about Fu-nan. The king of this country, Jaya-varman, sent some 
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' merchants to Canton, in China, for purp 
the Indian monk Nagasena joined them 
India, In A.D. 484, Jaya-varman sent Nagasen 
a political mission. This Buddhist monk, while 
customs of Fu-nan, referred to the dominant cult of Mahegvara. In 503 A.D. 
Jaya-varman again sent an embassy to the imperial court with presents includ- I 
ing an image of Buddha. This indicates that while Buddhism and Saivism 
were both prevalent in Fu-nan, the latter had larger number of adherents. 


oses of trade. On their return journey 
and arrived at Fu-nan on his way to 
a as an envoy to China on 
describing the manners and 


So far as epigraphical evidence is concerned, all the three religious sects 


| come into prominence about the same time. i 
1 


The two oldest inscriptions of Fu-nan are Vaishnavite in character. The | 


first begins with an invocation to Vishnu and records the pious donations of 
She installed a golden | 


` Kulaprabhavati, the chief queen of Jaya-varman. 
anas, and also built an | 


image of a god in Kurumbanagara, inhabited by Bralim 
drama (a park or a hermitage) with a tank and a dwelling house. The next 
inscription records the consecration of a footprint of Vishnu, called Chakratir- 
thasvamin, by Guna-varman, probably a son of Jaya-varman and Kulapra- | 
bhāvatī. The third inscription, belonging to the reign of Rudra-varman, is 
too fragmentary to yield a complete sense. It begins with an invocation to 


Buddha and contains the eulogy of a Brahmana and his family. 


q Reference has been made above to the worship of the footprint of Vishnu, 
which is quite well-known in India. But we also find mention of the foot- 
print of Siva being held equally sacred in Kambuja (No. 8). We learn from 

a record that a pious Brahmana consecrated the representation of a foot of Siva | 
and a cistern for the ablution of the god, on the top of a hillock, In the year | 
526 Saka (= 604 A.D.) the representation of the divine foot was surrounded 

by a brick wall. The human figure of Siva was also quite well-known, A fine 

image of Siva with Parvati, seated on the left thigh of the god, was installed in 

the year 535 Saka (= 613 A.D.). The references to liiga are numerous. 


( The different sects also made their influence felt in this distant region. 
ü Reference is made to the Bhagavatas in a Kambuja inscription of sixth century 
i A.D. (No. 2). Another inscription, dating from about the middle of: the 7th 
f century A.D., refers to a god Sri-Trailokyasara and a sacrificer versed in the rites 
| of Pacñharatra sect. The relevant verse is as follows :— 

| Yajvanā paiichabhir —yajfiaih bañcha-hal-aGbhigamina | 

i j Paiicharatr-dicha—chuichuna paūcha-bhautika-vedinā || (No. 27 A) 


The Pasupatas make their appearance as early as the 6th century A. D. 
_ An inscription of this period refers to an endowment to god Siva, managed by, j 
the Pāšupatas, made by their āchārya, named Vidyāpushpa, well versed in| 
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a-N. vāyalattvāriha-krita-nišghayaļ ). 
as directed, ina dream, by the god. 
nīgīša-barvata. This god came to be 


grammar and philosophy (Sabda-Vaišeshik 
After wandering to many holy places he w 
Sankara and established a lihga on the Tu 
known as Tungisa even in later times, 


Two other interesting phases of religious life were the existence, side by 
side, of gods with Sanskrit and indigenous names, and elaborat 
made for the worship of divine im 
ments. The following summ 
both these points, 


e arrangements! 
ages in temples with the help of rich endow- 
ary of an inscription throws interesting light on |. 


The inscription begins with the date 533 Saka and enumerates the gift of 
7 slaves, 60 bulls, 2 buffaloes, ro She-goats, 4o cocoanut trees and some paddy 
fields to( the god) Kpoñ Kamratān Añ; 7 slaves, 20 bulls, women who take 


to religious life, a Person for fixing holy days, flowers, and perfumes to the god 
Mahāgaņapati. 


. Another gift to a god whose name has disappeared, and whose property 
was amalgamated with that of another god Kamratàü Tern Krom, comprises 7 
dancing girls, rr songstresses, 4 players on Viņā (lyre), Kañjan ( Khaiijani? ) 
and zal (? ), 57 slaves for the Paddy field, too bulls, 2o buffaloes, paddy fields 
in various localities, and a kitchen-garden. 


It is hardly necessary to add that with the growth of the Kambuja empire 
the religious endowments also increased to a proportionate degree. The epi- 
graphic records contain numerous references to these. We need only refer to 
the royal donations described in Ta Prohm Inscription ( No, 177). It concerns 
the Rājavihāra, 7. e. the temple of Ta Prohm and its adjuncts where the king 
set up an image of his mother as Prajfia-paramita. It is not possible here to 
record all the details, but a few facts may be noted. Altogether 66,625 persons | 
Were e:nployed in the service of the deities of the temple and 3,400 villages 
were given for defraying its expenses. There were 439 Professors and 970 
scholars studying under them, making a total of 1409, whose food and other 
daily necessaries of life were supplied. There were altogether 566 groups of 
stone houses and 288 groups of brick. Needless to say that the other articles, 
of which a minute list is given, were in the same proportion, and they included 
huge quantities of gold and silver, 35 diamonds, 40,620 pearls and 4,540 other 
Precious stones. All these relate to a single group of temples. And the inscrip- 
tfon informs us that there were 798 temples and 102 hospitals in the whole 
kingdom, and there are given every year 117,200 khārikās of zice, each kharika 
being equivalent to 3 maunds, 8 seers. In conclusion the king expresses the 
hope that by his pious donations, his mother might be delivered from me E 
of births, 
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features in the religious life of Kambuja, 


There are many other interesting 
1 them in course of this lecture. We 


put it is not possible even to touch upot 
ghbouring kingdom of Champa. As regards this 


z. that at Vo-Chanh, does not, as we have said 
The next six inscriptions 


may now pass on to the nel 
kingdom, the oldest inscription, vi 


above, refer to any religion in the extant portion. 
As noted above, king Bhadra-varman, who flourished about 


e epithet Dharma-maharaja, erected a temple of Siva, 
The inscriptions of his reign, and good 
o this temple which became the national 
sanctuary of the Chams, This temple was destroyed by an incendiary and 
then king Sambhu-varman ( 6th-7th century A. D.) re-installed the god under 
the name Sambhu-Bhadregvara. One of the inscriptions refers to a sacrifice, 
probably of a human being, before the god, and three inscriptions describe the 
boundaries of the dominions eudowed to the temple. It should be noted how- 
ever that one of the inscriptions of Bhadra-varman begins as follows : 


refer to Saivism. 
A. D. 400, and had th 
under the name Bhadregvara-svamin. 


«* Reverence to Mahešvara and Uma, to Brahma and Vishnu. r 

Reverence to the Earth, Wind, Sky, Water and fifthly the Fire. " (No. 4) 
Thus though the dominant cult was that of Siva, there was no exclusive 
sectarian spirit, and we find a recognition of the Puranic Trinity and demi-gods. 


It is not till we come to the reign of Prakāsadharma, who ascended the 
throne between A.D. 653 and 657, that we get a reference to Vaishnavism. He 
built a temple of God Vishnu Purushottama, and another of Valmiki, who is 
described as an incarnation of Vishnu. But the king also made donations to 
the Saiva gods Sambhu.Bhadre$vara, l$àne$vara and Prabhāsešvara. It is 
interesting to note that while in one of his records Vishnu is referred to as 
* without beginning or end and preceptor of the whole world ' ( No. 11 ), another 
record describes Siva as “ the one lord of all the world and the cause of its 
creation, with different forms like Earth etc, for the maintenance and progress 


lof the world; who, although revered by Brahma, Vishnu, Indra and other gods 


yet danced in cemetery for the sake of prosperity of the world ; and from whom 
is evolved this static and dynamic world, like rays from the Sun, and in whom 
again are they merged." The king erected a temple to this God “witha view 
to destroy the seeds of Karma which have the power of leading to births in 
quick succession ” ( No. 12). The same king also erected, for increase of wealth 
a temple of Kuvera, the friend of Maheśvara, and also called‘ Ekāksha ingala : 
for having his eye injured by the view of the goddess Umà ( No. 14 ) NUES 


The religious attitude of king Prakasadharma may be regarded as typical 
us country, and shows a complete assimilation of true Indian spirit and a 
gide knowledge of Purāņic religion, including its philosophy and Spells 
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Although an early image of Buddha was found at Dong Duong in Champa 
place dated A.D. 875. Buddhism, though introduced at an early date, thug 
seems to have been confined to that locality, and does not a : 
enjoyed great popularity in Champa, kās 
As regards Malay Peninsula, reference h 
records, temples and images testifying to the Prevalence of both Buddhism and 
Bralimatical religion at least as carly as the fourth or fifth century A.D " 
interesting to note that the well-known Buddhist formula ye pu het p ; 
upra- - 


bhava che, occursin an inscription with an additional verse which al i 
found in another record, Bes 


More interesting still is an iuscribed clay tablet found in the neighbour 
hood of seši, It contains three Sanskrit verses embodying Mahāvānist 
philosophical doctrines of Madhyamika School. Two of the three ee 
been traced in Chinese translations of several t i 

en c a ‘ exts of this sc! i 
Geet rie { loo] of which the 


The prevalence of Saiva religion is proved by the discoveries at Sungai 
Batu, ab the foot of Keddah Peak. These include an image of goddess Durga 
triumpbing over Mahishāsura (? ), the head of Nandi, Siva’s Bull and a yoni. : 


- The spirit of religious toleration is shown by an inscription found near 


Ligor which records endowments for the worship both of Pàramità and Agastya 5| 


The state of religion in Siam proper seems to resemble that of Malay 
Peninsula. A little statuette of walking Buddha and other remainsat Pong Tuk 
indicate the prevalence of Buddhism at a very early period. Images of both 
Brahmanical and Buddhist deities of the Gupta style have been found all over 
the country. A Sanskrit inscription of the fourth century A.D, has been found 
at Si Tep along with Saiva and Vaishnava sculptures. Inscriptions containing 
Pali Buddhist texts of a somewhat later period have also come to light. 


As regards Burma, there is a general belief that Buddhism was introduced 


in this country during the reign of Agoka. This belief rests upon the tradition, | 


recorded in the Ceylonese chronicles, that two religious missionaries named 
Sona and Uttara, sent by Ašoka, visited Suvarnabhümi. This Suvarņabhūmi has 
been identified with Burma by many scholars. But some have identified it with 
Siam, while others regard it as a general designation of South-east Asia. 
Although the identification of Suvarnabhümi with Burma, and even the very 
tradition of A$ok«'s mission to. that land may be regarded as doubtful, the 


> 


4 Winstedt. History of Malaya, p. 21 - 
5 Coedes, Tns. of Siam, II. 51. ` 
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introduction of Buddhism in Burma must be placed at an early date. A great 
hes in this connection to the testimony of Buddha- 
ali canon, who lived in the beginning of 
places the scene of activities of Agoka’s 


deal of importance attac 
ghosha, the famous commentator of P 
the fifth century A.D. He not only 


missionaries in Burma, but also regards as natives of the same country the two 


merchants who became the first disciples of the Buddha shortly after he attained 
Bodhi at Buddha-Gayā. These stories may not be true, but the very fact that 
Buddhaghosha recorded them at the beginning of the fifth century A D. proves 


.that even learned people of that age regarded the introduction of Buddhism 


into Burma as reaching back to hoary antiquity. ) 


No positive evidence of the prevalence of Buddhism in Burma is, however, 
forthcoming till the fourth or fifth century A.D. The most important evidence 
is furnished by the texts of Pali canon engraved on gold plates, stone and terra- 
cotta in scripts which have been referred to A. D. 500. These have been 
found round about Prome, mostly at Moza and Maungun. They prove the 
existence of Theravada sects, but I-tsing tells us that the Mūlasarvāstivāda sect 
also flourished there. It appears, moreover, that both Hīnayāna and Mahayana 
and even Tantrik form of Buddhism prevailed in Burma in addition to the 


Theravada. 

A number of images both Brahmanical and Buddhist have been found in 
Burma. These prove that both Saivism and Vaishnavism were known, but the | 
latter seems to have been in greater favour. š 

- The four inscriptions of Pūrņa-varman in Java do not specifically refer to 


any religion, but the fact that he paid a fee (dakshiņā ) of a thousand cows to 
the Brahmanas shows that he was a follower of the Brahmanical religion. For- 


tūnately, we have more positive evidence regarding the state of religion in Java. 
The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who stayed in that island for five: months on his 
| return journey to China in A.D. 414-5, observes that “various forms of error | 
and Brahmanism are flourishing, while-Buddhism in it is not worth mentioning. ^ 
| But that Buddhism soon made its influence felt in Java appears clearly from 
| the.story of Gunavarman preserved in a Chinese text called “ Biography of 
Monks " compiled in A.D. 519. Gunavarman belonged to an Indian royal family 
but adopted the life of a Buddhist monk and visited Ceylon, Java and China. In 
Java. he converted the king’s mother to Buddhism and she persuaded her son 
to adopt the same faith. It is said that about this time Java was attacked 
by hostile troops and the king asked Gunavarman whether it would be contrary 
+o Buddhist law if he fought against his enemy. Gunavarman replied that it 
was the duty of everybody to punish the robbers: The king then-went-to fight- 


and obtained a great victory. Gradually the religion was spread throughout 
the kingdom, ; : 


| 
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The inscriptions of Müla-varman in 
Brahmanical religion. These are recorded or 


red to as yūpa or sacrificial pi a A 
nos deo M vu CA the Brahmanas. One inscription 
E hakam (much.gold). Another inscrip- 
tion probably refers to three other sacrifices, It says that king Müla-varman 
has done many pious deeds, viz, Kalpa-vriksha, Bhūmi-dāna and Gosahasrika 

A third inscription refers to jala-dhenu, ghrita-dhenu, tila-dana and Ka abc 
dana, All these are included in the sixteen Mahādānas or Great-Gifts m 
so many sacrificial performances, So the first three should be taken as specific 
sacrifices rather than in the general sense of gift of Kalpa-tree, land and const 
as most scholars have done. This view is Supported by the conceding 
phrase: “Hence the Brahmanas have set up this pillar," For the setting 
up of a ytūpa or pillar is appropriate in a sacrificial performance, but has no 
meaning in case of an ordinary gift. Another inscription refers to the gift of 
20,000 cows to the Brāhmaņas. This was also presumably the Mahādāna 
called Go-sahasrika, as it was commemorated by a yūpa-pillar. This gift was 
made in the holy field of Vaprake$vara, a name also known in India, Another 
inscription refers to gift of forty thousand and again of thirty thousand (cows 
?)in the same place. It would thus appear that the religion followed by Müla- 
varman was Vedic rather than Purànic in character. But reference is made 
to illumination and akasa-dipa which probably refers to Purāņic rites. 


Borneo prove the prevalence of | 
1 pillars which are specifically refer- | 


The prevalence of Purāņic religion in Borneo is proved by the golden 
image of Vishnu, at Muara Kaman, and those of Siva, Ganeša, Nandi, Agastya, 
Nandi$vara, Brahma, Skanda and Mahākāla in a cave at Kombeng. Images 
of Buddha and seven short records containing Buddhist formulae prove the 
existence of Buddhism also at an early date. 


The multiplicity of popular gods and religious beliefs is expressed in an 
inscription of Champa (No. 31B—v. 7) as follows :— 


“In some places Indra, Brahma and Vishnu, in some places Vasuki, in 
„some places Sankara, in some places ascetics (7?shis), Sun, Moon, Varuna, 
Agni, and in some places images of Abhayada (Buddha) appeared for the 
deliverance of creatures, "' 


Many Purāņic legends are also referred to in the inscriptions. The 
sacredness of the river Ganga is implied in an inscription of Central Java, while 
the term rajarshi is applied to the grandfather Gh king Pürnavarman of 
Western Java. Reference is also made to the Krita-yuga when Dharma 


prevailed in its entirety, and to the Kali-yuga, full of evils. These indicate 


that even popular religious or semi-religious beliefs, current in India, were 
Ls o 


prevalent in the colonies. 
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all the essential features of 


The facts stated above leave no doubt that 
3 ng the first five hundred years 


Indian religion penetrated to South-east Asia durir 
of Hindu colonisation. The numerous Sanskrit inscriptions of Champa and 
Kambuja, the Indo-Javanese literature, the Buddhist religion still prevailing 
in Burma, Siam and Cambodia, and the Brahmanical religion even now practised 
in the island of Bali show the continuity of the religious tradition and its wide 
development in course of time. The ruins of temples and hundreds of images 
of deities, scattered all over Indo-China and Indonesia, supplement the account, 
In general, it may be said that there is hardly any important feature or detail 
of Indian religion which is not to be found in South-east Asia. From the 
sublimest forms and ideas of Buddhist and Brahmanical sects down to the 
most debased form of Tantrism—everything can be traced in this far off region. 
As regards images of deities, the following observation of Crawford in respect 
of Java, which has been a Muslim country for more than four hundred years, 
is illuminating: “Genuine Hindu images in brass and stone exist throughout 
Java in such variety that I imagine there is hardly a personage of the Hindu 
mythology of whom it is usual to make representation that there is nota 
statue of.” 


The Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja throw a great deal of light on the 
religious and spiritual life of the people. They give evidence of the minute 
knowledge of the rules, regulations and practices of religion, particularly of the 
Saiva and Vaishnava sects, and show a thorough acquaintance not only with 
‘the various gods and goddesses in their numerous names and forms but also 
with the philosophical conceptions lying behind them. The prominent place 
occupied by religion in the life of the people is also demonstrated by the large 
number of temples and images erected and installed by kings and others. 
Most of the inscriptions refer to these pious foundations, and ruins of many of 
them are now lying scattered all over the country. But what strikes one more 
is that we find in Kambuja not only the external fornis of Indian religion but 
‘that ethical and spiritual view of life which was the most distinguishing feature 
of ancient Indian civilisation, Anyone who carefully studies the inscriptions 


‘of Kambuja cannot fail to be struck with the spirit of piety and: renunciation, 


a deep yearning for emancipation from the trammels of birth and evils of the 
world, and a longing for the attainment of the .highest bliss by union with 
Brahman, which are frequently referred to and expressed with beauty and 
elegance in language at once sombre and serene. ` 


Reference should also be made in this connection to the Zíramas or 
monastic establishments which formed the real centres of Hindu culture in 


‘Kambuja. Many inscriptions refer to these agramas and king Ya$o-varman is 


said to have founded one hundred of them. An inscription ( No. 60), of which 
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different localities, refērs to the royal endow- 
ments.to these āšramas and their detailed regulations, There is no doubt that 
each of these records marks the locality of an 'āšrama. In addition to these 
there are three other inscriptions (66-68) which contain royal ordinances, 
respectively for the Vaishnavagrama, Brahmanagrama and Saugatasrama. The 
second of these is really meant for a Saiva asrama, and the use of the general 


term Brahmana for Saiva is an interesting evidence for the dominance of that 
cult. 


twelve copies have been found in 


Each of these āšramas was in charge of a head called Kuladhyaksha and: 
was primarily a seat of higher learning 


It also showed hospitality to all kinds 
detailed rules and regulations for each cat 


and religious and spiritual practices. 
of people in strict accordance with 
egory of guests. With the exception 
of the king, whoever Passes in front of the āšrama shall get down from his 
chariot and walk uncovered by an.umbrella. No one seeking refuge in the 
āšramas out of fear shall be surrendered until his guilt is proved. It is not 
possible here to dwell at length upon these regulations, which should be studied 
in full in order to understand the culture of the people. These are highly 
interesting and throw a flood of light upon the monastic life in Kambuja. We 
do not possess any such records for the religious sanctuaries of ancient India, 
on which they were obviously modelled. 


The twelve records, containing these regulations, referred to above, are 
diagraphic, i e, their texts are first written in the current Kambuja alphabet and 
then repeated in the North Indian alphabet of the time. Some of the texts 
are written in North Indian alphabet alone. This has proved very puzzling. I 
think the text was written in North Indian alphabet because there was a stream 
of visitors from North India who were yet unfamiliar with Kambuja alphabet. 
They might have been ascetics or pilgrims who went there for short periods. | 
According to this view, the diagraphic inscriptions would be very strong evidence 
of an intimate relation between India and Kambuja. 

Along with religion, Hindu. social customs were also introduced in the 
colonies. The caste-system, which is the distinctive feature of the Hindu / 
society, was introduced more or less in all tlie colonies, though we know more 
details of it in case of Java, Madura, Sumatra and Bali. The word Chalurvarņa ' 
occurs in the early records, and there is freguent reference to the Brāh- 
maņas, Kshatriyas, Vaigyas and Sūdras in literature and inscriptions. ond gie 
rigours of the caste-system iu respect of inter-dining and nau C were 
wanting. It should be remembered that this-was also iwe of earlier pontea) " 
India. As a matter of fact, the caste-system, as described in Manu-samhitā, 

ilsini i zen to-day among the people of Bali. It may 
Mau cr d i T f tlie colonies even in 
be presumed that this was also the case in many of th 


earlier times, 
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Asin India, the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas occupied the higher posi- 
tion, and frequent references made in the epigraphic records to the former leave 
no doubt that they were large in number and, both as priests and repositories 
of learning, were looked upon with great respect and reverence. An inscription 


| of Champa (No. 12) refers to the Brahmanas as gods among men ( naradeva ) to: 


whom even the king paid obedience. But the Kshatriyas and Brahmanas 
intermarried. King Rudra-varman of Champa had a Brahmana father and a 
Kshatriya mother, and he is called in an inscription ‘the ornament of the 
-Brahma-Kshatriya family.” It may be noted that such inter-marriage as well 
as the Brahma-Kshatriya caste was well-known in India. 

The inter-marriage between the royaland priestly families was of frequent 
occurrence in Kambuja. There was a very close association between the spiritual 
and secular heads in that country. Eminent Brahmana āchāryas took charge 
of the education of princes, and members of the royal family not unoften 


became High Priests. 


The Brahmanas played a dominant part in the religious life of the colonies 
from the very beginning. An early inscription of Fu-nan mentions a village 
inhabited by the Brahmanas. Another refers to the Brahmanas versed in 
Vedas, Vedangas and Upavedas. An inscription of Kambuja of the sixth century 
A.D. refers to an āchārya of Pāšupata sect well-versed in sabda or grammar and 
the two philosophical systems known as Nyāya and Vaiseshika. Another inscrip- 
tion of the same date refers to a Brahmana who was foremost among those 
who knew Sāma-veda. He made a gift of the texts of Ramayana, Mahābhārata 
and the Puranas to a temple, and made arrangements for their daily recitation. 
This refers to a very interesting practice, well-known in India, which must have 
helped a great deal in moulding the religious life of the people. 


Some Bramanas attained a very high distinction. The most interesting 
account of such a Brahmanical family is supplied by the Sdok Kak Thom 
Inscription (No. 152) dated ro52 A.D. It is a long record of 340 lines of 
which 194 are in Sanskrit and 146 in Khmer. It relates how Jaya-varman II, 
king of Kambuja, invited a Brāhmaņa named Hiranyadama in order to perform 
some Tantrik rites so that Kambuja might no longer be dependent on Java.) 
This Brāhmaņa, who came from Janapada, probably in India, established the! 
worship of Devarāja which became the tutelary deity of Kambuja. The Tan- 
trik texts named in this connection are well-known in India. Hiranyadàma 
then initiated Sivakaivalya, the royal priest, into the mysteries of this d 
and the king gave a pledge that henceforth only the members of Sete 
family would function as priests, The record shows that this family supplied 
the royal priest in Kambuja from 802 to 1052 A. D. The record has preserved 
the names of all the priests, and gives a catalogue of the pious works and religious 
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foundations of each of them, 


and a list of the v 
honours, dignities, gr 


ant of lands etc, which eacl 
Such an interesting history 


years, is without a p 


arious favoürs in the shape of 
1 received from his roya? patron.; 
of priestly Brābmaņa family, extending over 250) v 
arallel in the history of India and her colonies. Ee 


The case of Hiranyadima shows how the religious life of Kambuja was 
sustained and fostered by a close, constant and intimate contact with India. 
There are other examples of such intercourse recorded in Kambuja inscriptions, 
Rajalakshmi, the daughter of Rajendra-varman, and the younger sister of Jaya- 
varman, was married to an Indian Brahmana Divakara Ehatta who was born ` 
on the banks of the river Kālindī or Yamuna, sacred with the association of 
Krishna's boyhood (No. 111). One of the ancestors of Yago-varman’s mother, 
Agastya, is said to bea Brahmana of Aryade£a versed in Vedas and Vedañgas 
(Nos. 60-62). Another Brahmana, named Sarvajfiamuni, versed in the four 
Vedas and all the ¿gamas, and devoted to Siva, was born in Āryadeša (No. IQI): 
He came to Kambudeéga and his descendants occupied high religious offices, 
There are many other less specific references to such migrations. There is also 
evidence that the learned Brahmanas of Kambuja visited India. The most im- 
portant instance is that of Sivasoma, the guru of Indra-varman. We learn-from 
an inscription ( No. 54) that Sivasoma was the grandson of king Sri Jayendra- 
dhipati-varman, maternal uncle of Jaya-varman II, and that he learnt the, 
Sastras from Bhagavat-Sankara whose lotus-feet were touched by the heads of | 
all the sages. It has been rightly conjectured by the editor of the Inscription, 
that the reference here is undoubtedly to the famous Šankarāchārya, and pre- 


sumably Sivasoma must have come to India to sit at the feet of the venerable 
Sankara, 


While the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas are frequently mentioned, we do not 
find many specific references to the Vaigyas and Südras, at least in early 
records. It seems that the society had really two broad divisions; the higher 
one composed of Brāhmaņas and Kshatriyas, who were two classes rather than 
castes, and the lower one consisting of the remaining people. 


An interesting account of the people of Fu-nan is given in a Chinese text 
composed at the beginning of the sixth century A.D. It Shows the great 
changes that had come over them as a result of the Indian colonisation. The 
most important of these waš the wearing of clothes. As mentioned above, both 
men and women went about naked when Kaundinya first landed in the country 
about the first century A.D. Even the Naga princess he married had no clothes 
on. But we read in the Chinese account mentioned above that the HER Gh 
noble families use Sarong mad« of brocade. The poor people covered their bodies 
With a piece of cloth. mie 
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Their articles of trade were gold, silver 
and silk? They used golden tings and bracelets and silver vessels, and arranged 
'cock-fi ht and pig-fight for their amusement. They constructed boats 80 to 9o 
ft. long and 6 or 7 ft. wide, the front and back of which were shaped like the 
head 5 id tail of a fish. The king lived in a storeyed pavilion. When going 
out he rode on elephants. The women also used to ride on elephants. The trial 
by ordeals, specially those by fire and water, was known there. 


The people were used to luxury. 


The luxury and wealth of the other colonies is also referred to in the 
The following account of Po-li is preserved in the History of the 
Liang Dynasty: “The king's family name is Kaundinya. He uses a texture 
of flowered silk wrapped round his body ; on his head he wears a golden bonnet 
of more than a span high, and adorned with various precious stones. He car- 
a sword inlaid with gold, and sits on a golden throne, with his feet on a 
His female attendants are adorned with golden flowers and 
f white feathers or fans of 


ries 
silver footstool. 
all kinds of jewels, some of them holding chowrtes o 


peacock feathers. When the king goes out, his carriage, which is made of diff- 
erent kinds of fragrant wood, is drawn by anelephant. On the top of itis a flat 


canopy of feathers, and has embroidered curtains on both sides. People blow- 


ing conches and beating drums precede and follow him.” 


Ifin the above account we understand by the carriage, the howdah, which 
it probably really means, the above description would apply to many rulers of 


Indian States even in recent times. 


«The booty taken by the Chinese from time to time after the sack of 
Champa throws interesting light on the wealth and social condition of the 
country. In 446 A.D. they took 100,000 pounds of pure gold. In 605 A.D. 
they took the golden tablets of eighteen kings, 1350 Buddhist manuscripts and 
also some musicians. This shows that music was also cultivated in Champa. 


An idea of the wealth of the colonies may also be formed from the rich 
endowments to temples of which we get a detailed description in a large number 
of epigraphic récords, and some of which have been referred to above. 


Reference should also be made to two institutions which have a direct 
bearing on the material: wealth and physical welfare of the people. These are 
the Vahnigrihas or dharmašālās and hospitals. King Jaya-varman VII of 
-Kambuja founded 121 Vahnigrihas and 102 Hospitals. Of the latter the site of 
fifteen can be determined by means of inscriptions which record their founda- 
tions, These inscriptions are almost identical and lay down detailed regulations 
about the hospitals, They give us a very good idea of the system of medical 
treatment organised by the state. š : ; 
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The noble sentiment which inspired. the king to found these hospitals may 
be gathered from the following verse: : * 


“ Dehinam deha-rogo yan-manotogo y 


ujattaram | 
Rāshļra-duhkhan hi bharty 


mam duhkhan = duhkhan = t n=ātmana U 
(No. 171, v. 13) 
The bodily pain of the diseased became in him (king Jaya-varman VII ) 
a mental agony more tormenting than the former. For the real pain of a king 
is the pain of his subjects, not that of his own ( body ), 2 
Generally speaking the 
better than in India, both as r 
we get clear evidence in Java, 


: : n rights 
and occupied high offices of St 


ate. A woman could Possess property in her own 


as well as the present custom in Bali, 


ere seems to be no restriction 
as to the degree of relationship within which Marriage was prohibited. There 
is an actual instance of marriage with a step-sister, 


High ideals of conjugal relation are held in literature and we also come 
across actual examples in life. The Satz system prevailed, at least in Bali, 
though in later periods it came to be confined to royal families, where some- 
times even the slaves and concubines of the dead perished with him. In some 
cases the wife first killed herself by the sword and then her body was placed on 
the funeral pyre, 


Reference may be made in this connection to the two inscriptions 
mentioned on p. 71 recording endowments to temples. These include, in the first 
case, ‘women who take to religious life.’ The expression in Khmer literally 
means ‘‘ females who enter into religion for the sacrificer (yajamāna ) of the 
god." Although the exact meaning is not quite clear, it is not difficult to 
recognise in them the "devadāsīs'” of Indian temples. I do not think 
there is any reference to this class in Indian inscriptions of such early 
period. This raises the question whether such pernicious custom originated in 
India or was derived from contact with countries where moral laxity of this 
type among females is known to have prevailed in more obnoxious form even 
in later times. 

The second inscription refers to the dancing girls, musicians and devcs, 
The names of the dancing girls were Charumati, Priyasenā, Arunamati, Madana- 
priya, Samarasenā and Vasantamallikā ( the name of the Sai )- 
The musicians were called Tanvangi, Gunadhari, Dayitavati, Sarangi, Payodharī, 
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RatimatīgStanottarī; Rativindu, Manovatī, Sakhipriya, Madhurasena, Gandhinī 
and Vindyavatī. The names of the slaves and servants were mostly indigenous 
with a few exceptions, such as- Sivadasa, Bhāg gya, Prasāda, Jyeshtha-varmā, 
Da$amī, Mafijarī etc._ , re DN ME 

The personal names of dancing and musician girls, laying great stress on 
their. physical. charms, are very interesting relics of the fashions of old times of 
which we have no exact counterpart in Indian literary records. The existence 
of the Indian and indigenous names among these and the slaves, both male and 


- female, raises an important issue. It may be supposed on the analogy of known 


instances, that Indian colonists occupied higher ranks in life and were not likely 
to be included in these low professions or statusin life, This would mean that 
the indigenous people, or those who were born of their union with the Indians, 
bore purely Indián names. At the same time indigenous names never went out 
of use. The Kambuja inscriptions have preserved many hundreds of personal 
names which are both interesting and instructive and throw a flood of light on 
the degree of Indianization in Kambuja society. 
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HINDU ART IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
Next to religion dnd Society, we find the greatest influence of Indian cul- 
ture in the domain of art. Except megaliths, crude images id | 
ornamental designs Such as are commonly À 
no evidence of the development of art in t] 
Hindus. But the Hindu colonists brought 
technique of developed Indian "art, but also 


- sculpture. ; Some of the earlier sculptures in Siam and Malay Peninsula bear so | 
striking a resemblance to Indian prototypes that many scholars have held that | 
they were either brought from India or made by. Hindu craftsmen who were 
fresh arrivals from India. For not only the motifs and the general details but 
even the very technique was purely Indian, and. there was hardly anything to 
distinguish them from Indian products. But this state of things did not con- 
tinue long. Gradually local Styles developed in different regions with special 
characteristics of their own, each of which, in its final form, showed considerable 
divergence from the Indian models. In many cases they equalled the best 
Indian examples, and in some cases, specially. in: architecture, they excelled, 
both in refinement-and in massive grandeur, anything that has yet come to 
light in India. But whatever may be the quality or charactér of tlie colonial 
art indifferent regions, the fact remains that influence of Indian styles may be 
traced in all stages of its development. : Aa 


, and primitiye 
found in Neolithic culture, we have 
hese regions before the arrival of the’ 
with them ‘not only traditions and 
probably actual specimens of Indian | 


The above observations apply both to architecture and sculpture of the 
differént colonial kingdoms, notably, Burma, Siam, Annam, Cambodia, and Java 
which-have left quite a large number of specimens of both. um 


As regards architecture, the early examples, mostly built of perishable 
materials, have vanished. But enough remains to indicate that the early 
‘temples, built of brick, faithfully represent the Indian prototype of a square 
shrine with or ‘without projections and ‘niches. In the latter case thé bare 
walls are: divided by pilasters. The walls stand on a base and support a 
cornice with arched niches or kuģus. ‘Above it rises" thé roof in three or four / 
storeys of receding stages, each showing the characteristic Heels Gf the main 
‘temple in miniature. dei NS eae 
Š Such examples are furnished by Pre-Angkorean témples in cambodia 
and the temples in Ch-mpa and Central Java. While Sbarsa Hie erain Gf: 
:these templesin Champa, Parinentier, the.great ‘French. aluhhanity Gm Art, held 
that this art was not traceable in the old Indian style. This view wasZhallengéd 
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by me in my book on Champa published in 1927. Since then there has been a 
great change of views in this respect. In his latest book! Parmentier has made 
a painstaking analysis of the common elements between the architecture of 
India and South-east Asia, and has frankly admitted that both the temples 
and stüfpas, in the Indian colonies, derive not only their basic plan but also 
their general moulding and decoration from Indian models. He has even 
traced the influence of Hindu architecture in the temples of China, Japan, 
Korea and Annam. Nevertheless, Parmentier's views of this type.of temples | 

„in India does not seem to be very accurate, and this question will be dealt with 


at length at the end of this lecture. 


—— +: meet 


But starting from the normal Indian type there was a considerable 
evolution of the temple architecture, particularly in Cambodia in the Angkor 
period. Here we find the addition of three new features, viz. the galleries, 
the pyramidal construction in several stages, and high central towers, 
sometimes capped by four human heads facing the four cardinal direc- 
tions. The gallery consists of a long narrow chamber with a vaulted roof sup- 
ported by a wall on one side and a series of pillars on the other. Sometimes it 
has a verandah, with a half-vaulted roof of lower height, also supported by 
columns. These galleries surrounded the main shrine on all sides, leaving a 
vacant space between the two. As they were repeated at each higher stage, 
their walls furnished considerable space for decorative sculptures and were 

| fully utilised for this purpose. These features are shown at their best in the | 

i 


Angkor Vat which may be regarded as the chef d'oeuvre of Kambuja art, 
though sometimes this honour is given to. Bayon Temple, constructed on the 
same principle. Anidea of the massive grandeur of these temples may be 
| obtained from the following measurements of Angkor Vat. “The moat or ditch 
surrounding the temple and running close to its boundary walls is more than 
| 650 ft. wide. This is spanned by a broad stone causeway leading to a gate in 
| the wall of enclosure. This wall, which completely surrounds the temple, has 
u a total length of two miles and a half. The broad paved avenue which runs 
from the western gateway to the first gallery is 520 yds. long and raised 7 ft. 
| above the ground. The first gallery measures 265 yds. east to west and 224 
| 


from north to south, with a total running length of nearly r,ooo yds. The 


sentral tower, on the third or highest gallery, rises to. a height of more than 
210 ft. ME | 


An interesting innovation in decoration is the balustrade formed by the j 
figures of a series of giants pulling the. body. of a serpent, generally regarded as | 
representing the churning of ocean. | 


^ 4 


1 ‘L’ Art Architectural Hindu Dans L'Inde et en Extrême Orient: 
Paris 1948. 
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The stūba of Barabudur in Java is justly regarded: as a wonder of'the 


world. It really consists of a series of nine successive terraces, each*receding 
from the one beneath it, and the whole is crowned by a bell-shaped slūpa at 
the centre of the topmost terrace. The five lower terraces have double projec- 
tions on each side and are enclosed on the inner side by a wall Supporting a 
balustrade, so that four successive galleries are formed between the back of the 
balustrade of one terrace and the wall of the next higher one. The three upper- 
most terraces are encircled by a ring of stūbas, each containing an image of 
Buddha within a perforated framework. There is no doubt that the 
structure was intended as a Sliiba, pure and simple; but the disproportion 


between the actual stūpa on the top and the massive support in the shape of ; 
nine terraces is difficult to explain, and has given rise to 


whole 


a great deal of specula- 
tion. It has been viewed as a novel principle of construction, 


but then we ' 
have neither any precedent nor any imitation of it, 


Mystic meaning has been 
attributed to the shape of the entire structure, but it is too speculative. Per- 
haps the simplest and the most rational explanation is furnished by the nature 
df the soil. When the first terrace was constructed as the real base of the great 
dome, it sank considerably and showed that the soil was unable to bear the 
weight of a huge solid domical sliipa as was originally contemplated. Hence 
the size of the sliipa was considerably diminished and the addition of successive 
terraces was a constructional necessity rather than the introduction of a new 
style. 


The most striking features of Barabudur are the series of sculptured 
panels, about fifteen hundred in number, and no.less than 432 images of Dhya- 
ni Buddhas which may be regarded as the best specimens of sculpture in the 
Indian colonies, rivalling, if not surpassing, the very best that India can 
show. 


There is no doubt that the temples in Kambuja mentioned above and the 
sitipa of Barabudur show a remarkable evolution of art from the simple begin- 
nings introduced by Indian colonists These, as well as other examples of | 
architecture and sculpture, exhibit features which are not to be found in India, 
and must be regarded as of local growth. Some features, however like the 
Kala-makara head in Java, which are regarded as original coptnibatian of the 
Javanese, have their counterparts in India. But even freely admitting the 
existence of new features, both in architecture and sculpture, the general pro- 
position stated at the outset of this lecture holds good. The massive monu- 
ments in the different Hindu colonies, even in their most developed forms of 
diverse types, are clearly evolved, step by step, from the SUR n oe 
type, and even the very best sculptures Oi gere show K Āā ee Dr 2 
Indian style. Broadly speaking, this colonial art shows definite influence 
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thé Gupta, Pallava' and Pala styles of art, though they were modified, to a 
greater ór less degree, by the local genius in most cases. !a 


An attempt has recently been made to distinguish the colonies in accor- 
dance with the degree of this local modification. H. G. Quaritch Wales, who has 
gone more deeply into this branch of study than perhaps any other scholar, 
has startled the learned world by a number of bold hypotheses which put an 
altogether new complexion on the influence of Indian art in South-east Asia. 
He divides the colonies in this region into two broad zones, western and eastern. 
‘In his view the western zone, comprising Burma, Central Siam, Malay Peninsula 
and Sumatra shows an extreme acculturation, 7 e. ahsorption or assimilation of 
Indian culture, with the result that the local genius was altogether destroyed, 
and what we find is a mere replica of Indian art. He, therefore, regards this 
western zone as constituting Greater India in the narrow sense, with a purely 
colonial imitative culture. This was never the lot of tle eastern zone, compris- 
ing mainly Java, Champa and Cambodia. Although there was very definite 
Indianization, it was not so extreme as to destroy local genius. The result was 
that with the gradual waning of Indian influence the local genius moulded the 
Indian pattern, and at a later stage there was a resurgence of the pre-Indian 
civilization. From this is drawn the inference that the great monuments of 
art in Kambuja and Java owe their inspiration and execution more to the local 
genius than to the influence of the Indian art. 


The abstract principle on which this theory is based may be briefly ex- 
plained. Wales starts by asking why the art of different regions affected by 
Hindu colonisation differs in essential respects from one another—why has Indo- 
Javanese, Cham or Khmer art its own distinctive character which it maintains 
throughout ? He answers it by saying that each of the communities had a 


, 


* basic personality ’ or ‘loca! genius,'—-a phrase which is intended to convey 
'the sum of the cultural characteristics which the vast majority of the people 
have in common as a result of their early experiences in life, i.e, something 


which approximates to what Herodotus called “national character." This 


‘pre-Indian factor in each community was differently affected by the stimulus 
‘of Indian culture. In some cases the local genius was destroyed by extreme 


'acculturation, while it was not the case in others, and this distinguishes what 
the calls the western from the eastern zone. 


Thus in the opinion of Wales the differentiation of arts in Hindu atte 
‘of South-east Asia was due to the different local genius in each case, the con- 
stant features of which depended on the particular pre-Indián civilisation of 


-4a This point has, been discussed 2 H. G. Wales in ; 
The Maki j 
Greater: Indía, pp: 24 fi. . ISS Tatoo ctl) aulisss t d a 
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each region. He then proceeds to anal 


age : yse in detail the constituent elements of 
the primitive art of 


hich, in his opinion, are primarily'respon- 
characteristic features which are not borrow- 
garded as peculiar to it, š 


I have tried to state, as far as Possible in his own words, Mesmeric. com- 
plex and comprehensive theory which Mr. Wales has fully developed in his latest 
work The Making of Greater India, In spite of the wealth of details and the 
ingenuity displayed in their elaboration, one is forced to the conclusion that not 
only are his labours lost, but that they were undertaken for a hopeless task." 
That communities differ in their reaction upon outside stimulus needs only to 
be stated to be accepted as historical truths, That such a difference is partly, 
or even largely, due to some inherent character 


istics or particular environments, 
will not also be Seriously disputed. But the moment we go further and try to 
fix upon some particular elements 


as the cause of this difference, we are carried 
beyond our depths. Mr. Wales seems to proceed upon the assumption that 
human society progresses in accordance with certain definite laws, and that it ` 


is possible to discover them One may justly doubt whether there are any such 
laws, definitely fixed once forall. But even if there be any, it seems to be im- 
possible to discover thern, except in a very general way, and least of all with 
reference exclusively to any particular community, The most serious draw- 
back in the thesis of Mr. Wales is that he ignores the fact that the phenomena; 
which he seeks to probe are universal in character, and cannot be solved by refer- 
ence to any particular or concrete case. We should also remember that the| 
problem with which Wales started cannot claim any striking novelty or special 
importance. The differentiation in thé development or evolution of culture in 
the different Hindu colonies has an exact parallel in India itself, Specially in 
the domain of art, on which Wales lays so much stress, there are even more strik- | 
ing differences in different periods and between different regions of India, than; 
are noticeable in the different Hindu colonies in South-east Asia. Taking a broad 
view of the culture as a whole, it would be difficult to maintain tliat its evolu- 
tion in Hindu colonies of South-east Asia showed far greater changes during 
the first millennium than what we notice, for example, in South India, The 
influence of pre-Hindu element in the one case and pre-Aryan element in the 
other is undeniable. But to regard these elements alone as essential and the 
Hindu or Aryan contribution as of minor importance, is equally open to objection. 


that civilisation w] 
sible for the development of those 


ed from Indian art and may be re 


In addition to this objection on general grounds, some Gh the fundamental. 
assumptions of Mr. Wales rest on very weak grounds. The GUSERGIIGO between 
the so-called ‘eastern’ and ‘western’ zones in their relation to Indian art 
aeons to be highly exaggerated. The Ananda limpio at Pagan and the Prangs 
at Siam, as well as many sculptures in Burma, Siam; Malay Peninsula and Su- 
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imatra, show such characteristic differ 


ences from their Indian prototypes, that 
exotic growth. It is thus impossible 
ether destroyed in these regions, and 


to assert that the local genius was altog 
This point will be brought 


there was nothing but purely imitative culture. 
home by a consideration of other relevant factors or allied features of culture. 


Two instances may be cited, viz. paleography and social customs. In both these 
respects the local developments throughout the so-called ‘ western zone’ of 
Wales are so prominent, that nobody, I dare say, could regard them as merely 
imitative. On the other hand the paleography of Kambuja and the Buddha 
images of Java, both in the ' eastern zone, ' exhibit less differences from their 
Indian prototypes than those of other regions, and the Javanese literature 
shows a far greater deperidence upon Indian than is the case in any other 
colony, It is, therefore, difficult to maintain the classification of Indian colonies 
into an eastern and western zone on their supposed differences in reaction to 
the parent culture of India. 

Still more open to serious objection is the attempt of Wales to trace the 
differences in the art of the Indian colonies to specific elements in their pfe- 
historic culture. Nothing but very strong and positive evidence would incline 
us to accept the view that a particular trait in neolithic culture remains latent 
during more than a thousand years of Hindu influence, and then suddenly asserts 
itself in such a manner as to transform the whole conception of art evolved in 
a steadv process during many centuries. There is no doubt that there came a 
period in most of the colonies when Indian culture became a spent force and 
indigenous ideas asserted themselves more and more, bringing about funda- 
mental changes in course of time, which some may regard as degradation and 
others may consider as birth of a true national culture. But these indigenous 
ideas are themselves the products of long contact with Indian culture, and 
should properly be regarded as the result of a fusion of the two. In any case 
the new growth is too complex in character to be easily analysed into simple 
constituent factors, It is difficult, therefore, to agree with Mr. Wales when he 
says that the extreme accentuation of the angles of the upper storeys of temples 
may probably be ascribed to the Han element in the genius of the neolithic 
people of Champa or that the modification of wagon roof into a saddle roof 


roof depicted on early bronze age drums. As the latter element was fairly 
well-known in India, and the former is a very simple modification of Indian 
prototype, itis hardly necessary to ascribe their origin to the very doubtful 
influence of the Chinese or the prelistoric Dongsonian culture of which no clear 
trace is available in any sphere in South-east Asia during thousand years er 
more of Hindu influence. Thus the attempt of Mr. Wales to explain the: 


with projecting ridge was undoubtedly determined by the Dongsonian type of | 


evolution of Indo-Javanese; Cham, and Khmer arts on the: basis of Megalithic’ | 
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/ land Dongsonian cultural elements 


does not carry the least conviction. But 

he seems to have exceeded all unds' when he observes tat “the 
peculiar refinement and delicacy of Barabudur reliefs reflect the ability that 
the Javanese had acquired when their Megalithic forebears were learning to 
express themselves naturalistically under Han influence.” 

x only be the result of an obsession of minc 
and a rational interpretation of them, 


Such a view can 
] which is impervious to obvious facts 


I have made a long digression for considering the views of 
these represent the latest phase of a tendency 
the Hindus in the cultural evolution of South 
theories which seek to revolutionise our whol 
civilisation of South-east Asia on extremely in 
factor among them is an attempt to trace th 
east Asia to all possible and impossible sou 
impatient search for the true home of this c 


Mr. Wales as 
to minimise the part played by. 
-east Asia. It has led to many 
€ conception of the culture and 
sufficient grounds, The common 
€ origin of the culture of South- 
rces, other than Indian, and the 


ulture covers a wide region from | 
China to Egypt. If an Indian Opposes these views it will probably be discredit- 


ed as emanating from narrow parochial views, But even at the risk of such | 
criticism I must raise my voice of Protest against this growing tendency, The 
prehistoric period of human culture has been sadly neglected in the past, but 
now the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme, and almost everything 
of value is traced to prehistoric culture. We must try to recover the balance 
before it is too late. Itis true that the theories are put forward as merely 
provisional and tentative, but if constantly repeated without challenge, they 
are likely to be gradually regarded as historical truths. 


It is neither possible nor necessary to discuss at length the etd 
features of Indian art which formed the basis of art of the Hindu colonies, Aši 
a typical example, I shall consider the evolution of the storeyed Toole o ue | 
in the colonies from the Indian prototype. A discussion of this point is ai | 
great importance, partly because its origin has been partially traced to aoe Ue 
Dongsonian elements by Mr. Wales, and partly becuse aa 5 a » oun 
belief, almost universal in character, about its true origin in India itself. 


There is a general tendency among the writers on the RE 
South Indian ( Pallava ) origin to temples Whose roofs A cs zn ne 
of gradually receding stories or stages. as is evident šā Het esas E 
to judge from the extant examples, there is a i ae e side uM 
| architectural style of temples id s 5 semt 

Peine > Re AEN E S stages. This has given meio the | 

consisting ofanum = e differences are characteristic of the architecture 

p <a ki M India. Such a belief, though very generally held, 
"of Northern and € 
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seems to be erroneous. For, though there are very few actual specimens extant 
to- diy, ft can be demonstrated clearly with the help of sculptural representation 
that roofs with gradually receding horizontal stages were very familiar in North 
India, at least as early as the Gupta period. As this point is of particular 
importance in any critical discussion of the origin of temple architecture in 


Greater India, I make no apology for treating this topic at some length. 


The earliest representation of such temples, though in a crude from, 
Oëcurs in a few sculptures such as the Kushāna railing pillar J. 24 in the 


- Mathura Museum and in the so-called Bodh-Gaya plaque at Patna.* But we 


have more definite specimens of this type of temples in a few sculptures from 


Sarnath and Bengal. 


the lintel of a kilo doorway found among the ruins at Sarnath Contains 
two representations of shrines and three pediments or tops of temples.* The 
roof of each shrine consists of three gradually receding storeys, with clear reces- 
ses between the stages, crowned by an @malaka finial flanked by two leographs 
facing opposite directions. The three pediments, which alternate with the 
shrines, contain each two niches, one above the other, which have the form 
midway between a Chaitya window of horse-shoe type and what was known as 
Kuģu in later days in South Indian temples of the Pallava style. The upper 
niches which present lion’s heads or Kzrttimukhas are flanked by lions sejant in 
two cases, and the lower ones contain human figures, 


As these sculptures must be referred to a date not later than the fifth or 
sixth century A. D. the representations of shrines or pediments become of 


(special significance as we have got here the earliest specimen of that type of 
_stepped pyramidal roof which is regarded as a peculiarity of South India and a 
' special feature of Dravidian style. As a matter of fact the Sarnath lintel 


definitely proves that the so-called Dravidian style, of which the earliest speci- 
men is.found in the Pallava temples, derived its main features from temples 


which prevailed at an earlier date i in North India, 


Another North Indian example of the same type is illustrated by a relief 


sculpture on a bronze stūpa in Bengal of the 7th century A. D. It represents 
an image seated inside a temple the roof of which is “ composed of two receding 


courses of sloping tiers with a recessed space in between and crowned by a 


peculiar finial.” Another image found in East Bengal (now in Dacca ) shows 
three receding courses of tiers, 4 Several other examples show a large number 


-1b Coomaraswamy—IJndian and Indonesian Art, p. 80, figs. 69- 69A, 62, 
2 Sahni—Cat. of Sarnath Museum, P. 233, Plates xxv-xxix. 

History of Bengal, Ed, R. C, Majumdar I. 497, Plate XXVII, ` < 
` Cat. Dacca Museum, Plate xvin (b). : e 
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of receding tiers, flat or sloped, sometimes as m 


are sometimes crowned by an amalaka 
find rampant lions at the corners of 


any as six in number. These 
and the usüal finials.5 In one*case we 
the topmost Storey, just beneath thé 


culptured reliefs in front of each stage. We 
possess also a structural example of this 


type in the Nandi pavilion of a temple 
at Ekteswar. 


are shrine with a pyramidal roof, composed 
four Square pillars. "6 The finial, if any, has 


“Tt is a simple squ 
of three receding tiers, resting on 
disappeared. 


Special reference should be made to one variety 
āmalaka is replaced by a stüpa, of which w 
Buddhist manuscripts," In some cases there 
stage, 


of this type in which the. 
e find several representations in 
are sipas at the corner of each 


«The wide extension of this type of temples in Northern India, and its 
continuity even after the evolution of the curvilinear Sikhara are proved by the 
representation of several temples in Bengal. One of these. is the picture of a 
temple in Pundravardhana dedicated to Trigarana Buddha Bhattáraka.8 The 
roof of this temple consists of two sloping and two horizontal flat stages 
surmounted by a curvilinear gikhara supporting a stūpa. A second is represented 
ina sculptured slab containing an image of Arapachana-Matijušrī, found in 
Bengal, illustrated by Coomaraswamy, who refers it to the eleventh century 
A.D. The roof of this temple, like the preceding one, consists of two ( or three? ) 
horizontal receding stages crowned by a stūpa ona curvilinear šikhara, but there 
are, in addition, miniature replicas of the temple, including the s¢khara, not only 
at the corners of each storey (or of the first storey ), but also in front of the main 
Sikharaatthe top. A third temple of this typeis represented in the backgroünd 
of an image of Buddha found in East Bengal and now in a private house 
in Dacca.!? Here the roof consists of three receding stages crowned by à 
curvilinear Sikhara. In the last two cases there is a recess between the stages 
so that each stage has a sufficiently wide margin to serve as circumambulatory 
passage round the next one.' Another image in: Bengal shows a Blume sūr- 
mounted by stūpa.!! These types of temples must have also pius in Bihar 
and Orissa, as similar shrines in Odra and Tirabhukti are outlined in miniature 


5 Hist. Bengal, Plates XXX-XXXI. Figs. 74-77. 

6 Ibid. Plate xxxn—fig 80. i 

7 Foucher—L’Iconographie Bouddhique de l'Inde, Vol. I. Plate v. x, 
NI. 6, VI. 3. 
"^ * Ibid, Plate 11. 4. Also cf. Plate v. 3. 
+ ° Op. cit. fig, 229. Hs 

10 Cat, Dacca Museum, p. 33. Plate IX. B. 

1 AST, 1921-2, Plate XXIX. is 
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paintings | 

Now the miniature representation of temples of this type occurs also in 

: H 

a number of terracotta votive tablets from Pagan, and a stoue sculpture in 
Prome, both representing ancient capitals of Hindu colonial kingdoms in 
These tablets in Burma may be said to be almost replicas of the 
One of the votive tablets in Pagan is 


in Buddhist manuscripts, noticed by Foucher. ™ 


Burma. 
pictures of temples in Eastern India. i table 
inscribed with the Buddhist formula ‘ye dharma’ etc. in Nagari character. 

A still further development of this style is depicted in the stone sculptures 
a Temple in Pagan showing roofs composed of receding stages, ayei 
seven, and nine in number. Thereis no doubt that this type is represented in 
the structural examples known as Pyatthat, which continued to be built up to 
the roth century by Burmese Kings. 13 The description of Lohapasada in 
Mahāvamsa shows that similar structures with nine storeys were built in 


Ceylon also. 


The reason why this style was popular in these Buddhist countries is 
perhaps furnished by the statement in the Nidāna-kathā, the preface to tlre 
Jàtaka, that three palaces were built for young prince Siddhartha; one had 
nine storeys, another seven, and the third, five. The passage in Jàtaka thus 
also furnishes literary evidence for the existence, at an early date, of the temples 
which we find represented in paintings and sculptures of a later date. 


Bearing the above facts in mind we may now trace the influence of this 
type of temples in South-east Asia. Beginning with Burma, we can clearly 
trace it in some of the famous shrines at Pagan, These are square temples with 
a roof consisting of several receding stages crowned by either a stūpa or a 
curvilinear $ikkhara. As we have seen above, the miniature representations of 
East Indian temples, particularly those in Bengal, show exactly the same fea- 
tures; viz. a tiered roof surmounted by a crowning superstructure. which is 
either a stūpa or a šikhara. The Abeyadana aud the Patothamya temples at 
Pagan represent the former, while the Ananda, the Thatbyinnyu, the Thit- 
swada, the Tilominlo and others represent the latter type. There can be, there- 
fore, hardly any doubt that the style of these temples might have. been possibly 
derived from that of Northern, more particularly, Eastern India. 


Yet the origin of the temples at Pagan has long been a subject of keen 
controversy, As these temples did, not resemble any particular class of temples, 
actually existing in India, there has been much speculation on the subject. 
Although much of it is not worth serious consideration, and is today of mere 
academic interest, I shall make a brief reference to the different. views as they 

12 


Op. cit. Plates 111. 4; V. D; vr. 55 VII. I 
18 


ASI, I912-3, D. I40. 
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throw into relief the general mentality of scholars, who have dealt with the 


origin of art in South-east Asia, and the danger of forming definite conclusion 
or a superficial knowledge of the subject. i 


Duroiselle, writing in I913-14, held “ 
temple should be looked for in the Ananta 
Orissa, and further observed that “ 
and the other temples at Pag 


that the ante-type of the Ananda 

cave of the Udayagiri Hills” in 
there can be little doubt that the Ananda 
an in the same style are imitations of the cave- 
temples of India.” He traced the influence of Nepal, Tibet, North India, 
Cambodia and China in the temples at Pagan, and remarked as follows :| 
“ Although the style of the Pagan temples and pagodas in its large and prin-| 
cipal lines, can ultimately be traced to North-East India, it has characteristics! 
all its own which entitle it to rank as a style apart." In the Annual Report: 
of 1916-7 (p. 29) for the Burma Circle, the Superintendent, probably Duroi- 
selle himself, refers to the Manuha temple, crowned by a small stūpa resting on 
Seven receding terraces, and observes that “ the archetype of this class of 
monuments is probably Bhina's ratha of Mahābalipuram " in South India. In 
the next year's report ( p. 20) it is definitely stated about the Ananda, Sula- 
mani, Thatbyinnyu and other temples of this class, that “ these are structures 
based on South Indian models, "' 


Ten years later a Bengali scholar drew the attention of the scholars to 
the miniature representation of temples in. Bengal noted above, and pointed 
out their bearing on the origin of Ananda and. other temples in Pagan. But 
evidently no notice was taken of it. It was not till another period of ten years 
passed by, that Duroiselle seems to have been struck. for the. first time by the 
close resemblance between Ananda and the miniature temples represented on a 
stone sculpture and a terracotta votive tablet, '' both of which may be assign- 
ed, on stylistic grounds, to a date at least about a century or so earlier than 
the Ananda." !* He also refers to terracotta votive tablets of the time of 
Aniruddha found in Pagan itself with representation of similar temples. He 
furtlier refers to: similar temple-type on two irnage-sculptures found ds Bengal, 
though he makes no mention of either the miniature paintings published by 
Foucher or numerous other representations of similar temples on image sonjo 
tures to which reference has been made above. But even from the few speci 
mens, known to him, he concluded “that there were at Pagan, Prome, and 
may be also at Thaton in Burma, and in Bengal, temples or models of temples 


T . . » 7716 
from which the Ananda might be easily evolved. 


zs LLLI 


14 Arch. Report Burma Circle, 1913-4, P: 16.. i 
35 Memoir of Arch: Survey; No. 56. Pagan Temple, p. 5. 


19. Ibid, a A a 
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It is unfortunate that Duroiselle did not notice the miniature paintings, 
for thenfhe could have seen that the crowning sikhara in the stone sculpture 
from Prome 17 is almost an exact replica of what is found in the representation 
of a temple at Pundravardhana. 15 

There are several facts which should be borne in mind in tracing the 

origin of the Ananda temple. In the first place the temples in Bengal, of 
which we find miniature representations in Buddhist manuscripts and sculp- 
‘tures, were much earlier than the Ananda temple built about A.D. rogo. The 
-roof of one of these has actually receding courses of sloping tiers exactly as we 
find in the Ananda Temple at Pagan. The votive tablets at Pagan, which are 
earlier in date, are inscribed in East Indian characters of the Pala period. This 
proves a close intercourse between East India and Burma which we also learn 
from Burmese traditions. Excavations at Paharpur in North Bengal in 1925 
have exposed the remains of a massive temple of unique type and it is now 
generally admitted that this "could in all probability serve as an ultimate 
prototype of the temples in Burma, including the Ananda. at Pagan. ” 19 


All these facts point to East Indian temples as serving the models of the 
iemples in Burma, and fully entitle us to be more emphatic in this regard than 
is implied in Duroiselle’s somewhat vague statement quoted above. Never- 
theless, there is little doubt that Duroiselle's views underwent a great change 
since 1913-14 as will be evident from the following passage in his Memoir on 
the Ananda Temple, published in 1937. 

“There can be no doubt that the architects who planned and built the 
Ananda were Indians. Everything in this temple from šikhara to base- 
ment, as well as the numerous stone sculptures found in its corridors and 
the terra-cotta plaques adorning its basement and terraces, bear the indubi- 
table stamp of Indian genius and craftsmanship, except in one particular 
(namely the Mon legends). It may be here remarked en passant, that 
from 1056-57 when, after the conquest of Thaton, tlie extraordinary 
architectural, sculptural and painting activity began in Pagan, to about 
the beginning of the XIIIth century, practically nothing is to be found 
that does not bear the stamp of Indian workmanship; this may be affirmed 
„even of such: early votive tablets which bear the inscriptions in old Burmese 

. characters and the language of which is either Pali or Burmese (these latter 
rather rare); everything on them...but the inscription, is Indian. In this 
sense, we may take it therefore, that the Ananda, though built in the Bur- 
mese capital, is an Indian temple. ” 20 


17 Ibid, Plate 11. 2. VE 
18 Foucher—icon. Boud. I, Platé rtt. 4. š 

19 Memoir of Arch.:Survey No. 55—Paharpur, p. 6. i ` ; 
€ Ibid. No, 56—Ananda Temple, p. 9. 
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It is interesting to compare this with the view expressed in I925 by the 

eminent French archeologist Parmentier that the relation or filiation oF Pagan 

with the art of India is not evident, and but f. J it 
a jf or the pres $ 

ould not at all be predicated. 21 PERSE c LE 


The progress of this type of temples with tiered roofs in receding stages, 
can be traced all over Indo-China. .The temples at Bayang (7th century AD.) 
and Prasat Prah Srei (7th century A.D.) in Kambuja with three receding Stages | 
furnish early examples. Two centuries later, we have the temple of Bakong 
(9th century A.D ) in the Angkor region with four or five receding stages, 


The same type dominates the temples of Champa almost from beginning 
toend. The famous temples at Myson, Dong Duong, Po Nagar, Pho Hai and 
Po Klong Gorai show developed specimens of this type, while comparatively 
only a few temples have a different kind of roof, 


In Java also we meet with the same type at Dieng, Kalasan, Mendut and 
Pavon and it has been preserved down to our own times in the island of Bali, 


It will thus be seen that the type of temples with roof composed of 
receding stages is a characteristic feature in all the Hindu colonies in South-east 
Asia. As this type was formerly known to exist only in South India; though 
in a modified form, it was naturally believed that the architectural tpye was 
carried to South-east Asia by immigrants from South India, and generally, 
Pallava origin was ascribed to them. But in view of what has been said above, | 
it is now necessary to reconsider the whole question. We have treated the! 
case in Burma at some length in order to demonstrate beyond any doubt the 
possibility that this type was borrowed from Eastern India. There is no more 
valid reason to treat all the other temples in South-east Asia as derived from 
South Indian prototype than there was originally in theacase of Burma. 


A few striking points of similarity may be noted in this connection. In 
the temple of Pavon in Java we find a sliipa as the crowning member of the 
roof in receding stages, exactly as we find in Burma and seme miniature 
t representations of temples in Bengal. The Chandi Bima in Dieng Plateau in 
i Java, which forms a class by itself in this type, possesses a striking resemblance 
with the temple at Bhitargaon near Kanpur and the Lakshmana tenple at 
Sirpur.** The close resemblance of this type with the temple of Lopburi in 
Siam ( 11th century ) is also obvious. | 

It may be further pointed out that while in the Dravidian Pallava T 
the super-imposed stages present a pyramidal shape vada sharp E RR 
quite a large number of temple roofs in South-east Asia present an altogether 
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| different appearance which is more akin to the characteristic flat stages of 
Er "Northeii India of the Gupta’ period. : 3 oh ) 


I would like to conclude this discourse by referring to an n import: ant fact 
which is always ignored by the class of writers who want to minimise the 
influence of India upon the development of art in South-east Asia, It is a well- 
known fact that there was a complete collapse of artistic ideas in this region as 
soon as the Hindu culture was submerged by the onslaught of Islam. I 
may quote in this connection the following passage of Fergusson. Referring 

"to the overthrow of the Hindu dynasty in Java, he remarks: 


“Then occurred what was, perhaps, the least-expected event in all “ this 
strange eventful history. " It is as if the masons had thrown away their tools 
and the chisels had dropped from the hands of the carvers. From that time 
forward no building was erected in Java, and no image carved, that is worth 
even a passing notice. Ata time when the Muhammadans were adorning India 
with monuments of surpassing magnificence, no one in Java thought of build- 
ing either a mosque, or a tomb, ora palace that would be deemed respectable 
in any second class state in any part of the world. ” *3 x 


Is it conceivable that such a state of things would have followed if the 
great art of Java was due in any special measure to the local genius of the 
people? For the local people continued, as before, under the Muslim 
regime. The only factor that was wanting is the perennial source of supply 
from India which had dried up, and the absence of that Hindu culture which 
inspired the developments in art and other aspects of civilisation. This one 
fact alone is sufficient to indicate the vitally important part played by the 


Hindus in the development of culture and civilisation in South-east Asia. . 
Z 


| 
#2 Rergusson—Hist, of Ind. Architecture, 1T, 421,. tu Mois 3 ^ | 
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